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eS — 
7 NALYTIC. AL L and ‘EXPERI MENTA L} 
CHEMISTRY, KING ‘3 COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
RATORY is now RE -OPENED, after the recess, and con- 
1ABO ony betw: e hours of 10 and 4, under the super- 
See roel ye ver R and Mr JOHN BOWMAN. Students 
se opportunity y of prosecuting researches in analysis, 
oe applica ication of chemistry to the arts, agriculture, manu- 
wl res, and medicine. Fees, exclusive of materials :—for one 
“ty 4 guineas ; three months, 10 guineas; six months, 18 
—— and for the entire season, from the beginning of October 
fineend of June, 26 guineas.—Further particulars may be had 
on — t' the Laboratory; or at the Secretary’s Office, 
rae R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Po OY 
XHIBITION.—ArT Union oF Lonpon.— 
The CART received in competition for the Premium 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS offered by this Society, are now 
FT OTED at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters 
ater Colours, 53, Pall Mall. Subscribers will be ~~ 
roducing the receipt for the current year; or by Tickets 
a may be obtained gratuitously on application at the Office.— 


ok, 
Open at 10 o'cloe GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary * 
LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretarics. 


MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION 1836. Z 

respectfully informed that the eet S of 
plots in nolL and WATER-COLOURS, SPECIMENS of 
ULPTURE and € ea and ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS, 
OPE NED on MONDAY, the 22nd JUNE. 

Works of Art may be sent so as to arrive not later than the Ist 
June ; and those tr om yo A will be forwarded by Mr. Joseph 
Green, 14, 3 street, Middlesex Hospital, if delivered to him 








+ other laces firtists are requested to send them by the 
enient and least expensive conveyan 
— GEO. WAREING ORMEROD, 
Honorary Secretary. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 

dlesex.—Intellectual developement combined with religious 

culture, moral training, physi exercise, and parental care. 

Fees for instruction as at King’s College School, 18 guineas per 

am—board and education depending on the age of the pupil. 

'o entrance fee.) Two ao © (in addition to the usual 

}, one of 302, the other of 2 mum, will be adjudged at 
peehcne next.—The eg wil RE. B-OPEN on the 22nd inst. 
J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 


Pier ATE ipl GERMANY _A Married 
rgyman, M.A., British Cha: apiein a at Mayence, licensed by 

7 London, receives SIX PUPILS, and has now a 
Vacancy. The advantages in every branch of education, espe- 
ly as regards military studies, are great. e advertiser has 
had much experience in tuition, and pays great attention to the 
moral conduct of his pupils, who are in every respect treated as 
mem of his family. The highest references.—Address Rev. 
D. G., 599, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


DUCATION—-GERMAN Y.—The Pammowa, 

of a well-known Establishment at BONN, on the Rhine, 
formed in 1833, to receive TWENTY YOUNG GENTLEMEN, on 
rly domestic Principles $: epee. having TWO VACAN- 

to of Parents, as_com- 

tae tee advantages of Eatin (noon ay on the Conti- 
nent, the comforts of a Home, and where the Pupils, always obliged 
to speak German, or French, under constant superintendence, 
make rapid progress in those languages, whilst being prepared 
either for the Military Schools, the Datverstiies, or Mercantile 


pursui 
The Principal's Prospectus, with the best references, fully con- 
firmatory of the above, may be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, 


Old Bond-street. 

T°,¥) NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
a SITUATION as READER and OCCA- 

SIONAL REPORTER, The advertiser has had nearly five 

Jears’ experience on one of the first provincial papers, and would 

with a little practice be competent to undertake the office of Re- 

porter.—Address to J. L., post-office, Gloucester. 


UB-EDITOR.—WANTED in a Provincial 

Newspaper Office, a Gentleman who possesses the necessary 

Qualifications for efficiently discharging the duties of SUB- 

DITOR, and who has acquired some experience in that capacity. 

To one fully qualified for the situation, a liberal salary will be 

cs. pre-paid, to B. H., Messrs. Barker & White's, 33, 
on 


t° PRIVATE and EPISCOPAL PATRONS. 
on, MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of middle aze, with 
family, seeks to obtain moderate PREFERMENT. 

R yy A is Chaplair to a by whom he 
can be highly recommended, as well as a his Diocesan and Dig- 
nitaries of the Church. Being familiar with all kinds of tuition, 
he would not object to be non-resident Tutor, or Acting C chaplain 
Fins toa any of distinction—Address to the Rev. P. 168, 


Howe LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES,— 
Particular attention given to the SALE, fOLD and NEW BOOKS. 


ry meee com be obtaincd at John Miller's, Hen- 


y + . . 

T° SR ENTIFIC CHEMISTS, LECTURERS, 
c.—CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 
Msootictarng Chemist, 146, Ho born Bars, London (late Dymond 
1 A this day published pyre *. 6d.; or post free, 2s. 6d., 
aPray and DESCRIPTIV CATALOGU 2 of CHEMICAL 
ATUS, &c., illustrated with several hundred Wood En- 
mn The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically, and includes 

i and Dresden Porcelain for chemical and other purposes ; 
erman seas: other Foreign A Apparatus for Organic Analysis ; Fur- 
Magneto Bice ead ar mcopes 5 5 Photographie, Electrotypic, ena 
ra @ new and revised List o' 
Chemicals and Reagents, in ae a considerable reduction has 


Made, 
he lastrated List of Berlin and Dresden Porcelain, with the 
medeay hs inape htish = Stace sa sets Pe 
ock a quantity of Anh us Phos- 
Dhoric Acid and Pure me for Dentists and others, — 
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HE Li NN/ZAN ~ PRESS.— Messrs. Reeve, 
Brotuers, will be happy to treat with the Trade for the 
printing, ¢ or with private individuals for the printing and publish- 
Ing, © yorks on Medicine, Engineering, Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, or any of the collateral sciences, plates and letter- 
press, both of which lepart:nents are executed on the premises 
under their own unremitting superintendence. The whole of their 
type being of the new Elzevir series of Founts, uniform throughout, 
and their machinery, including the Albion Printing, Brissct’s 
(Paris) Lithographic, Patent ¢ utting, and Hydraulic Presses, are 
of the first order, with the latest improvements. 
The excellence of their Printing, and of the various applications 
of Lithography employed by them for the illustration of 8 


w ready, corrected to to Janua 
On a large folin pe dns price One Shilling, with’ the d 
each is pu’ 

A CLASSIFIED AND PRICED CATALOGUE OF 
ONDON PERIODICALS, CURRENT LAW 
4 REPORTS, and NEWSPAPERS; to which is added, THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF VARIOUS SOCIETIES, specifying the 
last Part pattished. Price, and where to be procure: tremely 
useful to Booksellers, Literary Institutions, Advertisers, and the 
-ublic eenerally. L = bL 
y Longman, Brown, Green ongmans ; 
Sand all Booksellers. 


ddress where 





Works, is generally acknowledged, and they trust by devoting their 
energies to the economy and improvement of this important branch 
of literature, to promote the usefulness of a class of publications of 
which the progress has —— — retarded by the inefficiency and 
costliness of their pro 'uctic 

eeve, Brothers, King William-street, Strand 





PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS FOR SALE, 
SPLENDID COLLECTION of Electrical 


Apparatus. A Plate (2 feet), a Cylinder, 13-inch diam., 2 
fect long’ aad handsomely gilt Conductor. An Electro-Magnetic 
apparatus complete, and fit for one Lecture and sustaining Gal- 
vanic Batterie: 

Animaleule Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, also arranged for 
object views. Three deal portable Tables, 2 feet 10 by 6 feet & long. 
Three excellent Forms 11 feet long. A New Sign Board, 14 feet 
by 22 inches. A good opportunity for an institution or an amateur. 
The whole to be sold at a fair valuation. Apply, by letter only, 
poms. to C. B, care of Mr. Malcolm, Western Institution, 
Leicester-square, 





4NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen =4 bors B. SLIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— aine are done on’ paper for 
the country, and may be put up + ce pen nl workmen. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


sl Subscribers, who have been appointed to 
ish the PAINTED GLASS for the WINDOWS of the 
nous OF LOKDS, are ready to prepare Designs adapted to 
every style of Ecclesiastic or Domestie Architecture, and to execute 
Work, to any extent, within the shortest cone period. 
BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 
42, George-street, Edinburgh. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
MESES. J. & R..M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the Royat Acap aur, No 0. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every ‘cemmememiesiees may be had on application at their Office, as 
a 


\ TESTBOURNE TERRACE TONTINE. 


In 3,700 Shares of = aa, Deposit 10%, 











George William autem 3 ae 69, Harley-strect. 
Samuel Scott, Esq., 1, Cavendish- square. 

Charles Wardell, 34., 43, W estbourne-terrace, 
Bankers.—Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co., 1, Cavendish-square. 
Solicitors.— Messrs. Burgoy: nes, Thrupp & Clark, 160, Oxford-street. 

Westbourne-terrace is confessedly one of the finest ranges of 
buildings in the metropolis. Its ae to Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, great width, elevation and gravelly soil, and 
the very elegant and c of the interior of 
the Mansions, present a combination of attractions which must 
render it a most valuable investment, particularly where the 
object is to secure a provision for a child or children, because by 
nominating such child or = there must necessarily be a 
good income for such as survi 

The proprietor of every share of 1002. will have the privilege of 
nominating one life at any time previous to the 24th of December, 
1846; and should the nominee die before that day, then another 
life may be substituted, so that all the subscribers may be on 
equal footing on the 25th of December, 1846, the day from which 
the rents will be receivable by the Company. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had of Messrs. 
Burgoynes & Co., 160, Oxford-strect ; of Mr. Thompson, architect, 
No. 2, Conduit- street West, Hyde Park; of the Secretary to the 
Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street ; and of J. Tippett, 34, 
Westbourne-terrace, who will show the houses. 


7 
N INERAL SPA OF BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in contractions and lame! ness arising rom the above disorders ; in 
sprains or other local injuries; in ail cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, as well as in 
complaints referable to the female constitution ; they are also most 
beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical affections, and in 
general disordered health, with impaired “oan powers. The 
most eminent physicians and surgeons, including Sir James Clark, 
Dr, Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir James Johnson, Dr. Gran- 
ville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &. &c. have testified to the highly valuable 
curative properties of these mineral waters, which is farther evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 
resort with such signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most ele- 
gant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted up and 
refurnished with every possible comfort and accommodation. 

ath is now reached from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
way) in 24 hours, from Exeter in 14 hour, and is admirably suited 
for the residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
ments and recreations of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
vigorating breezes of the country. 

Messrs. Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pump- 
Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obtained. 


BITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
seMents intended for insertion in the FURTH. 
COMING. NUM BER, are pogmnsted to be sent to the Publishers 
by the 20th instant ; and Bins by the 221 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-co 











nd. 
Paul's 3s Churchyard ; and 








EW BOOKS.—ANDREWS'SS BRITISH and 
FOREIGN LIBRARY, 167, New Bond-strect, adjoining 
the Clarendon. 

Subscribers be Andrews’s Library are liberally supplied withjall 
the NEW WORKS, in every branch of Literature, English and 
Foreign, on the day of publication. Subscribers honouring this 
Library with their patronage may depend upon the utmost atten- 
tion being paid to their wishes. The terms and particulars may be 
obtained at the Library, or sent postage free to any, part of the 
United Kingdom. 





Salts bp Auction. 





MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 

street, -. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, January 31, at 1 

precisely 

A CHOICE Collection of Modern PICTURES 
r and DRAWINGS, formed by a Gentleman. 

Further notice will be be given. 
FINE MODERN ENGRAVINGS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, ty James’s-square, on THURSDAY, February 26, at 1 
precisely, 

VALUABLE Collection of fine Modern 
ENGRAVINGS, the property of an eminent Collector. 
urther notice will be given. 


} 
a 





THE. WORKS OF THE LATE JOHN SCARLETT DAVIS, Ese. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 8, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, in AP 

VERY important COLLECTION of the 

3 WORKS of that talented Artist, JOHN SCARLETT 

VIS, Esq. deceased, together with a small assemblage of 

Pict RES by other Englis 2 Painters, the property of a Gentle- 





IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF OLD DRAWINGS. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great iw King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, April 2%, and 
riollowing day, at 1 precisely, 


‘HE very important and valuable COLLECTION 

of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, the property of the 
VISCOMTE DE CASTELRUIZ, which was formed by that in- 
telligent Connoisseur, W. G. Cresvelt, Esq. deceased. 
Further notice will be given. 


THE BEAUTIFUL yg IN ENAMEL AND OILS OF 
. P. BONE, ESQ. 

By Messrs. omeune MANSON, at Sete Great Room, King- 

—— St. James’s-square, on FRIDA , May 1, and following 


TEARLY One Hundred exquisite ENAMELS, 
and Fifty OIL PLOTU RES, the works of that highly 
talented Artist, H. P. BONE, Esq. 

The Enamels comprise a beautiful series of 45 Portraits of His- 
torical Characters and celebrated Beauties taken from Pictures by 
Holbein, V. Dyck, and Lely, in the ectloutions of the Earl Spencer, 
the Earl Craven, and Lord Lyttlet Portraits of Peter the 
Great and Catherine of Russia ; the E Speaatlon of Lady Jane ‘rea 
a moe Evamel after Northcote, of the largest size; the Vi 
and Child, after Lord F. Egerton’s V. Dyck; several of In 
size after Sir Joshua, and a Landscape ; a great variety also of the 
Original Works in Oils, consisting of ‘Historical and Fancy Sub- 
jects, pay 4 of cabinet size. 

May be viewc od two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


CAPITAL ITALIAN PICTURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at thete Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR . May 2, at 1 precisely, 
SMA LL and very choice ‘COLLEC TION of 
ALIAN PICTURES of high class, the property of the 
VISCOMTE DE CASTELRUIZ, being those selected by the late 
W. G. Cresvelt, Esq. for his Palace in Florence. 
urther notice will be given. 


Mr, L. A. Lye ae SELL at his House, P= Sean “street, on 


, 19, and 3 following d 

VALUABLE ‘COLLECTION. “of BOOKS 

from the Country; including Charnock’s Works, 2 vols.— 
Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols.—Rapin and Tindall’'s History of Eng- 
land, 5 vols. —Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—Harris’s Voyages and 
Travels, 2 vols.— Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 volsa.—Lewis's 
Topo graphical Dictionary, 6 vols,—Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings—Crabb’s Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Spectator, &e. 24 vols. Sharpe’s edition— 
Shakspeare, by Chalmers, 8 vols. fine paper—Shakspeare, Ballan- 
tine "s edition, 12 vols. large paper—Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, 
7 vols.—Pope’s Homer, by Wakefield, 11 vols. ~e lutarch’s Liyes, 
6 vols. large paper—57 Pp acking Cases—Music, 














[HE W ESTMINSTER ‘REVIEW, No. 87, 

just published, may be obtained of Grorcx "Lx XFORD, 1, 
WwW mera = Fleet-street, London. 

Contents: 1. Life of the Rev. Jesh Blanco White—2. The Papal 
States—3. Scandinavia 4. Germen Theology : the Priest Ronge— 

onment for Debt—6. Exploring Ex redition of the United 
. Railway Investment—& Critical and Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

Grorcr Lvxrorp having succeeded Mr, Clarke as Publisher of 
the Westminster Revirw, Communications for the Editor, and 
Bills and Adverti semen ts for future Numbers, should be forwarded 
to the above ad 

December 31, 18%. 
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NEW EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIIL. is JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contents. 
. LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHANCELLORS, 
. LITERATURE of the EGYPTIAN MONASTERIES. 
. HIGHLAND SPORT. 
. ARAGO and BROUGHAM on CAVENDISH. 
. LETTERS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
. HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOs. 
3 TOW MAREE HISTORY of the HOUSE of COMMONS 
—PRIVILEGE. 
. SMALL DEBTS ACT. 
X. ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND. 

. WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of GEORGE ILL. 
. MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS. 

John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Now ready, with = Titustrations by Richard Doyle, 


HE FAIRY RING: a new Colleetion of Tales 


and Stories from the ¢ 
y JOHN EDW. RD TAYLOR. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





w ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
IVES of the” LORD CHANCELLORS of 
4 ENGLAND, the Forties Times till the Reign of 
rgeeIV. By LORD Cc AMPBE 

_ iii praise is justly due to lL. 3 ‘ Seeapbell for patient and care- 
ful investigation ; the whole scope of his subject appears to have 
been fully considered before any part of it had been eommenced—it 
is in consequence free from ail inconsistency : the —_ of in- 

terest are well chosen, the criticisms are judicious,”— Tem 
“We consider this a production of much labour aaa high 
standard value. Lord Campbell has acquitted himself of his task 
ina manner to entitle him to very high praise. As a decided 
politician he has aimed at fairness and impartiality; and his 
style, occasionally a little loaded, is generally good, and often 
brightens up inte terse and memorable expressiveness.” 
Literary Gazette, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ELEMENTARY WORKS OF INSTRUCTION, 


1, 
N RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
aa LAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
74. 6 


2, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 7s, td, 


3. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to 
ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s, 6d. 


4, 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOYT. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. 


MRS. LOUDON’S NATURAL HISTORY 
ofthe YEAR. Woodcuts, 18mo. 4s. 


6. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Smo. 2s, 
FISHER’S FIRST PRI 
ALGEBRA. 18mo. 3s, 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from the History 
of England. Thirteenth wae 18mo. 39, 


ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, 
of Young Children. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


1 
QMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
kD TIQUITIES, with 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 


KING EDWARD Vith’s LATIN 
MAR. New Edition, revised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


3. 
MATHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR for 
SCHOOLS: abridged. By BLOMFIELD. Seventh Edition, re- 
vised, by Epwarps, 12mo. 3s. — 


BUTTMAN'’S LEXILOGU S. Translated, with 
Notes, by FISHLAKE. Third Edition. 8yo. lis, 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. Transl ated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Second 
Edition. 8yo, 7s, 


MATHIAS LARGER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Translated by BLOMFIELD. Fifth Edition, revised, by 
KENKICK, 2 vols, Svo, 30s, 


MULLER’S DORI ANS 
TUFNEL and LEWIS. § sine Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 26a 


PEILE’S AESCHY LLUS (AGAMEMNON 


CHoEPHORe). with Notes. Second Edition. syo, 9s. each. 
9. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 
ELEGIACS. 12mo. 4s, 
10, 
GRACA GRAMMATIC-E RUDIMENTA. 


Pars Posterior, sive SYNTAXIS, New Edition. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


GRECZ GRAMM ATIC JE RUDIMENTA 
MINORA. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. bound. 


NCIPLES of 


for the Use 


GRAM- 


Translated by 


and 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. is. 6d. 


John Murray, Mieniatndnnns 





a 


y ARRATIVES of REMARKABLE CRIMES 


pu ee Translated from the German by Lapy 


John hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, pi price 7s. 6d. 
HE ART of FRESCO PAINTING, as 


practised by the old Italian and Spanish Masters, es a 
Preliminary Inquiry into the Nature of the Colours used in Fr 
Painting, with Observations and Notes by Mrs MERRIF LELD, 
Translator of* Cennino Cennini.’ 

London: published for the Author, by C. ¢ 
street Ww ithout ; and A. Wallis, Brighton. 
*x* A few copies bound in fancy colours, price &s. 6d. 


Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate- Now ready, Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


N the INTELLECTUAL POW 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. es ERS. By 
Also, by the same, Seventh Edition, feap. 8yo, 4s, 


On the PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 





Just published, 8vo. 16s. cloth lettered, 
THE THREE GRAND EXHIBITIONS of 
MAN’S ENMITY to GOD. By DAVID THOM, Bold- ee. 
street Chapel, Liverpoo J FEELINGS. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. : and G. Philip, Liverpool. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MRS, DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, NEW EDITION. PROFESSOR MERLET’S WORKS, 
This day is published es MEBRLETS | (Professor in Universit 
HE PRACTICE OF ‘COOKERY, | J¥L Prencu GRAMMAR. New edition, Tame’ ce cae) 
Adapted to the business of Every -day Life. f 
wee Eby, Mrs. 2 ALGA IRNS pi Traducteur ; Selections from Prins best 
dition, with itions, cloth, gi F h Write With N . 
R. cade Edinburgh ; Houlston & Simemen, London. i2mo. 5 5s. a. seedy ie Tioms, Tables, de. New edition 
Tableau Littéraire de la F Trance; g 


THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION, 
Sequel to the* Traducteur.’ 12mo. 6s. bound. 


This Ok published, 
HE COO K’S ORACL E, 
A New a&, cloth gilt. ———-- Dictionary of Difficulties, New editi 
“ We venture to prophesy that * The Cook 3 Oracle’ will be con- | 12mo, 4s. bound. a, 
sidere 4 x: the English Institute of Cookery.”— my Review. 
Cadell, Edinburgh , Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


A New Morning Newspaper of Liberal Politics and Thorough Independence. 
To commence on Wednesday, the 21st instant. 











London: Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 





Office for Advertisements No. 90, FLEET-STREET ; Publishing Office, Wurrerrrars. 


UNIFORM WITH THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
Sixty elaborately executed Plates of Fossils, 





a, 


Now ready, with Geographical Maps, Sections, Views, and more than 
2 vols. royal 4to. 


THE GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 
AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 


By R. I. MURCHISON, Esq. Pres. R.G.S, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On Thursday next, with Portrait of the Author and Maps, 8vo. lis. 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 
WITHIN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 


From 1818 to the Present Time. 
Abridged and arranged from the Official Narrative; with occasional Remarks, 
By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. 


Author of ‘A Chronological Account of Voyages into the Arctic Regions.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Next week, post 8vo. 12s. 


KUGLER’'S HAND-BOOK 


OF THE 


GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING, 


Translated by A LADY. 
Edited, with Notes, by SIR EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
Just published, in medium 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G, P. R. JAMES, ESO 


CONTAINING 


MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
OR, TENANTS OF THE HEART. 


Also, may be had, 

Vol. 4, containing ONE in a THOUSAND. 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
HENRY of GUISE. 








Vol. 1, containing THE GIPSY. 
se MARY of BURGUNDY. |] ,, 5, Re 
He THE HUGUENOT. ag ‘i 


London: Suitu, Evper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s, 


STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By FRANCES BROWN, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
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~~ ygW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER.’ 


On January 1 was published, PART I., to be continued Monthly, price Is. 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
A Tale of the Time of the Tnion. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 





NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


TITMARSH IN THE EAST. 


of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 
By MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


With a coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations from Designs by the Author. 
One volume post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NOTES 


STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS. 


Being a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and the most celebrated Narratives of PuLci, BoraRDO, ARIOsTO, 
and Tasso, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages versified, 
and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
Two volumes, post 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


RECREATIONS in SHOOTING; 
WITH NOTICES OF THE GAME OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS; 
Including full Directions to the oe Sportsman for the Management of Guns and Dogs. 
y * CRAVEN.” 
With Seventy Illustrations of Game and Sporting ~ from Original Drawings by WILLIAM HARVEY, engraved in 


the first style of the Art by F. W. BRANSION, 
One volume, post 8yo. 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, a Poem. 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Szconp Epitioy, one volume, crown 8vo. price 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING 
By THOMAS CARLYLE 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


NARRATIVE. 


THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG IRELAND. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 

“In this book, if we mistake not, we have the promise of a new writer of satirical fiction, not unworthy to take his 
place with the writer of ‘ Crotchet Castle’ and ‘ Headlong Hall.’ "—Examiner. 

“A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through every page.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“His delineation of the Falcon brood, living at the expense of all with whom they can claim acquaintance, is a family 
picture worthy of Hogarth.”—Athen@um. 

“A satirical novel, which, partly social, partly political, exhibits rich invention, delicate discrimination of character, 
vast facility of language and execution, and a moral object of universal interest. Every chapter of the book abounds in 
excellencies."— Dublin Evening Mail. 


THE LIFE of MOZART, including his Correspondence. 


By EDWARD HOLMES. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
** A clear, complete, and judicious view of Mozart's life.”"—Blackwood. 
**In every respect a most admirable piece of biography.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
** We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of genius.”—Examiner. 
“ Rich and plete in the blage of its materials."—Atheneum. 


PAULA MONTI; 





or, the hae LAMBERT. 
By M. EUGENE 8 
With Twenty beautiful Mustrations, drawn by JuLes Davin, and engraved on Wood by the first English Artists, under 
the superintendence of Mr. CuagLes HEATH. L vol. 8yo. price 12s. cloth gilt. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In small 4to. price 4s. 6d. 
WONDERFUL STORIES for CHILDREN. 
From the Danish of Andersen. 
By MARY HOWITT. 





In small 4to. price 4s. 6d. 
HUNTERS AND PISHERS; 
Or, Sketches of Primitive Races in Lands beyond the 


Sea. 
By MRS. PERCY SINNETT. 
In small 4to. price 4s. 6d. 
4 STORY ABOUT A CHRISTMAS IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
By MRS. PERCY SINNETT. (IN THE PRESS.) 


Each embellished with Four coloured Engravings, 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 


In small 4to. 








Now ready, 3rd edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. 
IFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ‘ELDON. 
4 With Pdostions from his Correspondence and Anecdote 
Book. By HORACE TWIsS, one of Her a 's Counsel. 
a oh an Murray. Albemarle- ~street 


oneee~ HISTORICAL and ~ BIOGRA- 
1ICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 

Robinson's ‘Goenume of Universal History, with 
500 Questions. 2st edit. 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, with 140 engravings. 10th edit. 12mo. 9s. bd. 

Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th edit. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith’s History of England. 1smo. 1s, sewed. 

Goldsmith's Biographical Class-Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820, Arranged as Lessne for every 
Gay in the year. With numerous portraits, 16th edit. 122mo. 





" Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Maps 
and Engravings. 18mo. 4e. bd. 

Watkins’s Scripture Biography; or, Lives of 
Scripture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 34th edit. 12mo. 7s. 

Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 100 
Engravings. 10th edit. 12mo. Price 10s. 6d. bd. 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo. Is. sewed. 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
1Smo. ls. sewed. 


Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 

JHILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS 

BLAIR’S MODELS of JUVENILE LETTERS, English, 

French, and Italian. New edition, 12mo. 4s. bd. 

The Book of Trades. Illustrated by 70 wood 
engravings. 20th edit. 12mo. 7s. €d. bd. 

Blair’s Registers of the Conduct, Studies, and 
Morals of Pupils. Personal and Com parative, for boys’ schools and 

Is. each, sewe 
Theological, Biblical, 





&e—— 


girls schools. 4to. price 

Robinson's 
astica] Dictionary. 
boards, with maps, 

Hamilton's Elements of the Art of Drawing, with 
above 100 examples, plain and coloured. 21s, half bound. 

Mitchell’s Universal Catechist; consisting of sepa- 
rate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and Prine “ipal Objects 
of a Liberal Education, with engravings. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

Phillips’s Five Hundred Questions, forming an 
Interrogative System of Instruction, applied to all the Educational 
Works published by Sir Richard Phillips. Post 4to. 2s. each. 

A Key to each set, 9d. each. 

Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


JHILLIPSS WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
COXHEAD’S READY RECKONER for all Trades, with 
Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s, bound. 
The same Work, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all Agricultural Concerns. 18mo. 3s, 
Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Useful Receip : 
all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences. 
edit. 12mo. 10s, 6d. bd. _ 
he Farmer's Calendar, detailing the Business of 
every Month in the Year. By ARTHUR “you NG, Esq. A re- 
vised edition, in a thick volume, J2mo. 12s, bd. 
hittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


( LLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING 
an ete READ, WRITE and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 81X 
, 

Adapted to the Italian. Also,a Key. 
by Dr. H. G. Oliendorff. Nearly ready. 

Already published, _ 

1. Adapted to the French. Written expressly for 
the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. _Byo. price 16s, cl. 

2. Adapted to the German. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. In two parts, 
price lis. each, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

3. Keys to both French and German Systems, 
prepared by the Author. Price 7s, each, cloth lettered, 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method, to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Capt. Basil 
Hall and other eminent Writers. They should be ordered with 
the Publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of the 
author's edition is signed by himself. 

ondon : Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookse Her 


and Ecclesi- 


3rd edit. enlarged. In one thick 8vo. vol. 28s, 











Preparing 





Now ready, Vol. I. (cx ae 3 3 vo! le. Bs the original), large Syo, 


rice Ss. Gd. ~ 
GE IJERS HISTORY. _ the SWEDES. 
Trans slated from the Swedish of ERIC GUSTAVE GEIJER, 
i 1 of Sweden, and Pro . ssor of History in the 
By J. H. TURNER, » 





University of Us ysu 
To be continued in parts, as issued in Swede A 


w ith ‘Notes, &e. 


“We have not had, until now, the history of that great nation 
with which we are allied in many respects. 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
“A great and standard wo vk.” The Britann 
W hittaker’s Popular Library E dition, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


WHITTAKER'S EDITION OF ANTHON'S VIRGIL. 
eat, uniform with ‘Anthon’s 


Now ready 12mo. price 7s. a. 

THE ZENEID of V IRG ‘IL, with copious English 
Notes. By CHARLES ANTHON, L.L.D. Professor in 

Columbia College, New York, &e. Adapted for use in English 

Schools by the Rey. F. METCALFE, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

*x* In adapting it for English Students, special consideration 
has been had to the mode adopted by the his hest teachers to induce 
a thorough knowledge of the author. When it is stated that the 
notes alone of the present edition occupy fifteen sheets, it will be 
generally age that a sufficient number have been retained 
to afford the English scholar all the assistance and information 
requisite, without fostering supineness by affording too much 
assistance, The notes of this edition are placed separately after 


the text. a 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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NEW 


PRINTED FOR MESSRS. 


1.—-THE er LANGUAGE, &c. 


MRS. PALLISER’ S MODERN |S 


POETICAL SPEAKER. Dedicated, by p tothe Dowager | 
Lady Lyttelton. 12mo, 6s, 





2. 
The Rev. J. PYCROFT’S COURSE of | 
| my ony B READING, adapted to every Taste and Capacity. 


3. 
Mr. G. F. GRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or, 


the Art of Composition, engfotend te in ‘ series of Instructions and 
Examples. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


Mr. G. 


12mo. 3s. 


5. 
Mr. G. F. GRAHAM’S ENGLISH 


SYNONYMES, tet and Explained, with Practical Exer- 
cises. Feap. 8vo. 7: 


6. 
R. G. PARKER'S PRO- 


4th 


The Rev. 
GRESSIVE _— "we in ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Edition. 12mo, 1 


MAUNDER'S UNIVERSAL CLASS- 
BOOK A New Series of Bending Lessons for Every Day in the 
Year. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 5s, 


BLAIR’S CLASS-BOOK ; or, 365 


Reading Lessons for Schools of either Sex. New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 


9. 
LINDLEY MURRAY’S ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, Abridged. 53rd Edition. 12mo, 3s, 6. 


10. 
LINDLEY MURRAY’S ENGLISH 
EXERCISES. 50th Edition. 12mo. 2s,—KEY, 2s, 
*x* A complete List of Lindley Murray’s Grammatical W orks 
mye in Messrs. Loneman anv Co.’s SCHOOL CATA 


11. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING- 


a 454th Edition, 12mo. illustrated by Stothard and Harvey, | 


ce! The only genuine Edition, with the Author's latest Addi- | 


pay ge Improvements, bears the imprint of Messrs. LonGMAN 
AND 


MAVOR’S CLASSICAL ENGLISH 


PUETRY ; or, 334 Extracts from the best English Poets. New 
Edition. 12mo. €s, Gd 
13. 
CARPENTER’S SPELLING. The 


Scholar's Spelling Assistant. By T. CARPENTER. New Edition, 
corrected, i2mo, ls, 6d, 
14. 
THORNSEY’S PRONOUNCING EX- 
POSITOR ; or, ta Spelling-book. 20th Edition, revised and im- 
proved. 12ino. 


15. 
’S STUDENTS MANUAL 


BLACK 
of Words derived from the GREEK. New Edition. 1smo. 2s, 6d. 
16. 
BLACK’S STUDENTS M ANU AL 


of Words derived from the LATIN. New Edition. 18mo. 


MANGNALLS {ISTORICAL 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. (“The most comprehensive 
hook of instructio u existing.”—Quarterly Review.) New Edition. 
i2zmo. 4s. 

*x* The only genuine edition, with the Author's latest addition $s 


ont imy movements, bears the imprint of Messrs. Lonouan 
V, 


CORNERS 


TORY of EUROPE, 
Edition, imo, 5s, 


18. 
S QUESTIONS on the HIS- 


A Seauel to Mangnall’s Questions. New 


F. pi HELPS to | 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. 


and | 


AND | 


AND ESTABLISHED COLLEGE 


BOOKS, 








19. 
HORT'S NEW PANTHEON. 


ager to all other juvenile Mythologies.”—Quarterly Review.) 
Sew Edition. 18mo. 5s, 6d, 





20. 
| HORTS INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of -y -Soaeameeete and ANCIENT HISTORY. New 
Edition. 18mo, 4 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and 


piszonsc AL TABLES. Extended under the revision of SIR 
- ELLIS. Imp. 8yo, dis, 6d, 


22. 
SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY ; or, the 


Great Dates of History. 2nd Edition. Square 12mo. ls. 





II._GEOGRAPHY. 
Dr. BUTLERS SKETCH of MO- 


DERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, revised by 
hisSon. 8vo. %s. ; bound, lds, 


24. 
CUNNINGHAM’S ABRIDGMENT 
of, BUTLER'S MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. ard 


: 25. 

Dr. BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Plates. New 
Edition, corrected. 8yo, 12s, 

26. 
Dr. BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. 22 coloured Maps, wun copious Accentuated 
Index. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s, 


Dr. BUTLER’S ‘GENERAL ATLAS 


of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOG RAPHY. 45 coloured Maps, 
and Indices. New Edition, corrected. 4to, 2 


28. 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Improved by HUGH MURRAY. 
New Edition, corrected. Royal 18mo, 3s. 6d, 

*,* The only genuine Edition bears the imprint of Mrssrs. 
LoxGMaN anv Co. 


29. 
DOWLING’S QUESTIONS on the 
Maps in Goldenith’s Grammar of Geography. New Edition. 
ismo, $4.—K EY 


INTRODUCTION to 


New Edition. 18mo, 9d 


DOWLING'S 


Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. 








31. 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY, 


a Popular Plan. 12mo. lis, 


on 


32. 
HARTLEY’S GEOGRAPHY for 
Youth. New Edition, with the latest Discoverics. 12mo. ds. 6d, 
tt OUTL ines S of GEOGRAPIY. By the same Author. New 
Edition. lsmo. 


KEITIPS T REATISE 


the GL Bere ae Saag 8D rove 
} 6s, 6¢.—K LY, 2s, 6d. 
| 


| MANGNALL'S 


RAPHY. New Edition, revise 


on the USE of 
y ROWBOTHAM, 12mo. 


| GEOG land corrected. 12mo, 7s. 6¢. 





III._ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, &c. 
| Mrs. 11. AYERSS LADIES COM- 


PLETE ARITHMETICIAN; or, Conversational Arithmetic, 
| 2nd Edition. 12mo, Also, KEY. oth just ready, 


ELEMENTS of 


Syo, 1s, 


PROF. SCOT T's 


ARITHMETIC sud ALGEBRA. 


ot. 
COMPENDIUM of | 


Can. 17 
—— EAN 


AND SCHOOL 





LONGMAN AND CO. 


37. 
JOYCE'S SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 


ARITHME . 
ARITHMETIC. Corrected by MAYNARD. New Edition. tig 


MOLINEUX’S IN TRODUCTION 4 
PETE EESESZEE = tn 


MORRISON'S CONCISE SYSTEY 
of opumnct AL ARITHMETIC. New Edition. 12mo, 44, 64, 
improved by MAYNARD, 12mo, ts, 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRAC. 


TICAL ARITHMETIC. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 5:— KEY, 5s, 


TAYLOR’S ARITHMETICI AN'S 


GUIDE. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 64.—KEY, 4s, 


WALKINGHAME'S TUTOR'S As 


oe By T. CROSBY. New Edition. corrected. 12mo,y~ 


43. 
The Rev. B. BRIDGE’S TREATISE 


on the ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 11th Edition. 8yo, 7%, 


44, 
Dr. JAMES THOMSON’S ELEMEY. 
TARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Pratial 


45. 
PROF. SCOTT'S PLAIN TRIGONO- 


METRY and MENSURATION. &vo. %s. 6d. 


46. 

KEITH’S THEORY and PRACTICE 

of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 7th Edition, 
corrected by MAYNARD. 8vo. lis. 


47. 
KEITH’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 4th Edition, corrected by MAYNARD. 870. Iie 


48. 
PROF. NARRIEN’S ELEMENTS ¢ 


GEOMETRY. &vo. 10s. 6d, 


49. 
CROCKER’S ELEMENTS of LAND- 


SURVEYING. 
Logarithms, Post svo. with Field-book, 12s, 


NESBIT'S COMPLETE TREATISE 
n a LAND-SURVEYING. 7th Edition. S50, wit 
leld-book, l=s, 





PROF. 
| ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. 8vo. 14. 


| 


Prof. H. MOSELE Y’S TREATISE a 


Svo, 248, 


| ARCHITECTURE 
| 
Prof. H. MOSELEY'S ILLUSTRA 


—— of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 2nd Edition Fos 
8yo. 8s 


| 
{ 





PESCHEL'S ELEMENTS of PHY- 
SICS. Translated, with Notes, by E. WEST. Part L Pondersté 
Bodies. Feap. 8vo. 78. 
. ** Part II, Imponderable Bodies, is in the Press 








Improved by BUNT. With Farley's Table ¢ 


51. 
NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACE 
TICAL MENSURATION. 12th Edition, corrected. 12mo, &.- 
KEY, Ss. 


52. ; 
NARRIEN’S PRACTICAL 


| the MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING & © 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and Co.’s LIST of SCHOOL BOOKS continued. 


IV. -GREEK CLASSICS, GRAMMABS, | 76. 96. 
: = | CESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the | Mrs. R. LEE'S ELEMENTS of NA- 
THUCYDIDES HISTORY of the | GALLIC WAR. OUDENDORP’S Text. With Notes and In- | TURAL HISTORY, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


mioPORNESIAN WAR. With English Notes, By the Rer. | dexes by Dr. ANTHON. Srd Edition. 12mo, 4s, 6a. Lamo. 74, 6d, 
Dr. BLOOMF IELD. 2 vo) 0. 


37. 
The FIRST FIVE BOOKS of LIVY. | W. H. B: ALMAIN’ S LESSONS on 
DEMOSTHENES’ SELECT ORA-! with Bplanatory Notes and Questions by Dr. pe Resp | SSGMASERE, Ser he Cent Supioend Senter Gatats Sap. 
moss, with English 3 Notes. By E.H. BARKER. 2nd Edi- | §v0. & 64 


XENOPHON'S TN ABASIS. asl EUTROPIL HISTORIA ROMANA. | 98. 


’ vv val vT v7 4 
ole, Indexes, and Questions. By F. C. BALFOUR, MA. éth | With English Notes and Questions, By the Rev. C. BRADLEY. H A MEL’S NE Ww UNIVERSAL 
Edition. Post 8v 88, 6d. } FRENCH GRAMMAR. New Edition, improved. 12mo. 4s, 


9. 79. 
SOPHOCLES. With English Notes,; PHEDRI FABULZ EXPUR- HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMA 
and Indexes. By Dr. BRASSE, Mr. BURGES, and | GAT. With English Notes and Gatien. By the Rev. C. é - . - = 
Rev. F. VALPY. New Editions. 2 vols. post 8vo, 34s, BRADLEY. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. ¢ TICAL EXERCISES. New pene, improved. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 
yt The Plays, separately, 5s, each. 3s. QUESTIONS, with KEY, 9 


60. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Englist —— 7 
SOPHOCLES. A new Recension of | Notes and Questions. By the Rev. C. smaneny. ay HAMELS FRENCH GRAMMAR 


ei * 12mo. 2s. 6d, | and EXERCISES, fon roved by N. LAMBERT. In one volume, 
oe tet iO for the use of Students. Ps JaP- ond EXERCISES, is p y 





81. 
L. | OVIDII METAMORPHOSES EX- | °° Wop , 
EURIPIDES. Porson’ Ss Text, translated CERPTX. With English Notes and Questions. By the Rev. C. c It AM E L 5 W On L D in M I N I A- 
Notes, Preface, and Supplement. By Dr. MAJOR. Post 8vo. 24. | BRADLEY. 8th Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d. } Age i’ Translation into French. New Edition, corrected. 
*x* The Plays, — 5s, each. | » ds. 


2. , RIDDLE'S COMPLETE LATIN- 
HERODOTUS HISTORY of the | exgrisu ana ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 4th Edition. 
PERSIAN WARS. With English Notes, Questions, and Indexes, | 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Wy the Rey. C. W. STOCKER, D.D. 2nd "Edition. 2'vols. post 8yo, 


VI.—RELIGION and THEOLOGY. 
The GREEK TESTAMENT. With 


ious English Notes. By the Rey. Dr. BLOOMFIELD. 5th 


| 
Le 
ition. 2 vols. 8vo. 4s, 
MA: ’S to the READ- ‘ s. ‘ _ 
Dr MAJORS GUIDE to theREAD-| RippLE’'s YOUNG SCHOLAR's| 103. 
70, 98, ‘ 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 4th Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S COLLEGE and 
64 Edition. Square 12mo. poe ERD | SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 3rd Edition, much improved, 
od = i e Latin ish Dictionary, 7s. | Feap. 8vo, 10s 
Dr. GILES’S GREEK-ENGLISH | —*** Ss (ric — Dictionary, 6a | 104 
and ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 2nd Edition, corrected. | . 
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REVIEWS 


— 


Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great 
Britain, from the Commencement of the 
Twelfth Century to the Close of the Reign of 
Queen Mary. Edited chiefly from Originals 
in the State-Paper Office, the Tower of Lon- 
don, &c. By M. A. E. Wood. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Or all historical documents, contemporary let- 

ters are amongst the most valuable. W ritten 

while the events to which they refer are taking 

Jace, often on the impulse of the moment, and 
stamped with the impress of the age and of 
the hour to which they belong, we know of no 
source from whence so clear a view of any given 
period can be drawn ; but, however interesting 
they may be, they cannot, for the very reason 
assigned, be received as historical evidence, 
without great circumspection and due allow- 
ance. The collection before us, consisting, as 
it does, entirely of female correspondence, may 
not, at first sight, seem calculated to aid his- 
torical inquiry so largely as letters of the more 
prominent actors in our history; but then, for 
the reader who seeks to trace the progress of 
society, who feels an interest in knowing how 
our forefathers appeared in every-day life—how 
their wives were employed—how their children 
were educated — how great historical events 
told upon those, who, although not chief agents, 
were still closely implicated for good or for ill in 
them,—a collection like the present has its value. 
The work opens with two letters from “ the 
good Queen Maude,”—one addressed to Arch- 
bishop Anselm, and the other to Pope Paschal. 
These, however, and those immediately follow- 
ing, have but little interest, and it is not until 
we arrive at the reign of Henry the Third that 
we meet with what the editor correctly terms 
“the earliest specimen of a lady’s familiar let- 
ter.” This is an epistle from the Lady Havisia 
de Neville, addressed to her son in the Holy 
Land, about the year 1258. It was discovered 
among some grants in the office of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and is translated from the original 
French. The following is a portion :— 

“Know, dear son, that I am well and hearty, 
thanks to God, and am much rejoiced at the news 
that William Fitz Simon brought me of your health. 
God be thanked for it! Know, dear son, that our 
necessities of receiving the returns from your lands 
ean avail nothing, on account of the great rule your 
adversary has in the king’s court, unless you yourself 
were present. Wherefore your father-in-law and I, 
and all your other friends, agree that you should 
come to England, and we pray and entreat you, by 
the faith and love that you owe us, that you will not 

any means fail in this; since you ought once 
again to return. For we well know that it would 

be avery great dishonour, and we consider it a 

great sin, to suffer us and ours to be disinherited 

by your indolence. Therefore I anxiously pray 
you, dear son, that you will travel with all possible 
haste, and also, according to the counsel of all your 
frends, that you go to the court of Rome, and pro- 
cure, if you can, the letter of the pope, express and 
stringent, to the king of England, that he should 

Nestore your lands, and have them restored. * * 

And good, sweet, dear son, I anxiously pray you that 

you will send us word how much money you have 

really had by my command, for the thing is not in 
my power, for I could never spy a man who went to 
that part, that I might send you letters, which 

Weighs no little upon me. For if it could be that 
could often have good news of you, and comfort 

you again often by my messages, there would be 

—s that could more rejoice me, except it were 

- “ and speak to you. And know, dear son, that 

y heart is grieved and alarmed day and night, since 

m Fitz Simon brought me news that you were 


so poorly provided with money; but God who is 
Almighty, if it please him, give you speedy amend- 
ment, and I will do it to my utmost power. Dear 
son, I pray you not to trust too much to the money 
of the crusade allowance, for they say that more 
great lords of England will take the cross ; and they 
will take away as much as shall be raised for the 
crusade, as certain friends have given me to know. 
But do not ever cease, as you dearly love me, for no 
waiting for money, to borrow all the money that you 
can, and to go to the court of Rome to acquire for our 
necessities, and to hasten to come to England to 
accomplish our needs. For I hope, by the help of 
God, if you could well accomplish what you have to 
do about the acquisition of our lands, that you will see 
such change in England, that never in our time could 
you have better accomplished your wish, or more to 
your honour. Wherefore cease not to solicit again 
about your coming, since you can here best serve 
God.” 


The “change” to which Havisia alludes in 
her letter was doubtless that consequent on the 
passing of the Oxford provisions. It is probable, 
too, that as the son on his return joined the 
barons’ party, his lands had been seized by the 
King. The “letter of the Pope, express and 
stringent,” proves how well the King’s charac- 
ter was known, and how difficult it was to obtain 
redress from him, except through the medium 
of the ecclesiastical power. 

Letters chiefly from our Queens, but none of 
any particular interest, follow, until we arrive 
at those of the unfortunate Catherine of Arragon. 
These are interesting; they are written in Span- 
ish, “ which is remarkably pure and correct,”’ 
and contain touching complaints of the niggard- 
liness with which Henry the Seventh treated 
her, and the neglect of her wishes by the Span- 
ish ambassador, Puebla, whom she terms ‘the 
doctor.” Here is an'extract from one written 
in 1505 :-— 

“ Your highness shall know, as I have often writ- 
ten to you, that since I came into England I have 
not had a single maravedi, except a certain sum which 
was given me for food, and this such a sum that it 
did not suffice without my having many debts in 
London ; and that which troubles me more is to see 
my servants and maidens so at a loss, and that they 
have not wherewith to get clothes; and this I believe 
is all done by hand of the doctor, who, notwithstand- 
ing your highness has written, sending him word that 
he should have money from the king of England, 
my lord, that their costs should be given them, yet, 
in order not to trouble him, will rather intrench 
upon and neglect the service of your highness. Now, 
my lord, a few days ago donna Elvira de Manuel 
asked my leave to go to Flanders, to get cured of a 
complaint which has come into her eyes, so that she 
lost the sight of one of them ; and there is a physi- 
cian in Flanders who cured the infanta donna Isabel 
of the same disease with which she is affected. She 
laboured to bring him here, so as not to leave me, 
but could never succeed with him; and I, since if 
she were blind she could not serve me, durst not 
hinder her journey. I begged the king of England, 
my lord, that, until our donna Elvira should return, 
his highness would command that I should have, as 
a companion, an old English lady, or that he would 
take me to his court ; and I imparted all this to the 
doctor, thinking to make of the rogue a true man ; 
but it did not suffice me—because he not only drew 
me to court, in which I have some pleasure, because I 
had supplicated the king for an asylum, but he ne- 
gotiated that the king should dismiss all my house- 
hold, and take away my chamber-(equipage), and 
send to place it in a house of his own, so that I should 
not be in any way mistress of it.” 

She goes on to say that she has suffered, for two 
months, from tertian ague “pain and annoy- 
ance, and this will be the cause that I shall soon 
die.” Alas! poor girl (she was not then more 









































than eighteen), happy would it have been for 
her had she then died! A portion of her 
| father’s reply is appended, in which he coolly 
| directs that she should “ be very conformable, 





and pay much respect and obedience to the 
king, my brother.” 

Another letter, written soon after, makes a 
still more pitiable statement :— 

“* * Now I supplicate your highness, for the love 
of our Lord, that you consider how I am your daughter, 
and that after Him (God) I have no other good nor 
remedy, except in your highness; and how I am in 
debt in London, and this not for extravagant things, 
nor yet by relieving my own (people), who greatly 
need it, but only for food ; and how the king of Eng- 
land, my lord, will not cause them (the debts) to be 
satisfied, although I myself spoke to him, and all 
those of his council, and that with tears: but he said 
that he is not obliged to give me anything, and that 
even the food he givesme is of his good will ; because 
your highness has not kept promise with him in the 
money of my marriage-portion. I told him that I 
believed that in time to come your highness would 
discharge it. He told me that that was yet to see, 
and that he did not know it. So that, my lord, I am 
in the greatest trouble and anguish in the world. On 
the one part, seeing all my people that they are 
ready to ask alms; on the other, the debts which I 
have in London, on the other, about my own per- 
son, I have nothing for chemises; wherefore, by your 
highness’ life, I have now sold some bracelets to get 
a dress of black velvet, for I was all but naked: for 
since I departed thence (from Spain) I have nothing 
except two new dresses, for till now those I brought 
from thence have lasted me; although now I have 
nothing but the dresses of brocade. On this account 
I supplicate your highness to command to remedy 
this, and that as quickly as may be; for certainly I 
shall not be able to live in this manner.” 

What answer her tender father returned to 
this pathetic appeal is not known; but some 
time after a letter appears, thanking him for his 
promises respecting herdowry, and assuring him 
that “the king much rejoiced in seeing the 
speedy attention your highness intended to 
give” to that subject. We have convincing 
proof in this correspondence of what we have 
before said as to the discretion which must be 
exercised before letters can be received as his- 
torical evidence: thus respecting the contem- 
plated marriage of her widowed sister, Catherine 
thus writes to her father :— 

“TI wish to advise your highness, that by way of 
France and also from Spain I have learned how the 
king of France labours, that if the lady queen of Case 
tile, my sister, should be married, it should be to the 
conte de Foix ; and this does not appear convenient 
to me, either for the estate of your highness or for 
that of the lady queen of Castile, because it would 
be sending discord to the very knife into that 
kingdom ; and your highness could never be secure, 
since these inconveniences which I here speak of, as 
resulting from such a marriage in effect, might follow. 
Let not your highness think that I say this by way 
of advising you, since I do not say of myself anything 
in the world that can warn your highness which you 
will not have well before prepared for; but I say it 
because I, in this, feel myself personally interested.” 

The very next day she wrote in cipher to her 
father, and observes, in reference to the mar- 
riage, that all she had said was at the dictation 
of the king :— 

“ He told me that I should tell your (highness) as 
well on my own part, that this would be great in- 
convenience for the estate of your highness, and of 
the queen, and of her sons, and that Frenchmen en- 
tering into that kingdom your highness could not be 
in security ; and many other things about this whick 
I do not say, because they are more to his purpose than 
to that of your highness. And that your highness 
may provide in that which is most necessary, and 
that you may see what is most conducive to your service, 
it suffices to let you know this, without more appre- 
hension or advices; because, as refers to your high- 
ness, I consider such things improper.” 

On the death of Henry VII., Catherine, as our 
readers know, became the wife of Henry VIII.: 
and a letter written by her, six weeks after the 
marriage, is here given. ‘ Most provokingly,” 
says the editor, “ part of this letter is written in 
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cipher, to which no key can be found,” and she 
remarks that ‘“ probably the secret of the destiny 
of Catherine of Arragon may lie buried in the 
signs contrived purposely to baflle research.” 
In this letter we have assurance of the “ great 
obedience”’ of the king of England towards the 
Spanish monarch, which we presume was a 
mere state compliment. We have also a fore- 
shadowing of the “quality” of her husband’s 
reign :— 

“ His highness and I are very hearty to the service 
of your highness. Our time is ever passed in con- 
tinual feasts. * * I supplicate your highness to do 
me so signal a favour as to send to the king my lord 
three horses,—one a jennet, and the other from 
Naples, and the other a Sicilian; because he desires 
them much, and has asked me to beg your highness 
for them: in which I shall receive a great favour 
from your highness; and also to command them to 
be sent by the first messenger that comes here.” 

Other letters of Catherine follow ; among 
them, one addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Almoner Wolsey,”’ 
remarking that she had been always “so bound 
unto” him, is curious, when contrasted with his 

“subsequent conduct. 
Several letters of Henry’s two sisters, Mar- 
- garet, queen of Scotland, and Mary, queen- 
dowager of France, follow. Oneisa letter from 
Mary, addressed to her affianced husband, the 
aged Louis XII. Little did he think that the 
only bribe wherewith Wolsey could induce her 
to assent to that marriage was, the assurance 
that on his death she should be allowed to marry 
her well-known lover, Charles Brandon. 

In October, 1514, Mary set out with a splendid 
train, among whom was Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, and she was married at Abbeville. 
Another letter, written about the time of her 
coronation, is worthy notice, as it proves the 
superiority still maintained by the London gold- 
smiths. It directsthe sum of six hundred crowns 
of “solid gold” to be paid to William Verner, 
dwelling in London, for jewellery given to cer- 
tain ladies and damsels, ‘nearly related to us, 
whom we do not wish to be mentioned here.” 
The jewels are specified, and their weight would 
astonish a modern belle; a gold cross, set with 
gems, weighing ten ounces and a half, anda 

_gold collar, set with a fine diamond and two 
‘ —— weighing two marks, three ounces and 
a half (more than a pound anda half!) The 


most curious part of this correspondence, how- 
ever, refers to the period immediately following 
the death of Louis, who, on the Ist of January, 
within three months of her marriage, left her a 
most joyful widow. 

With a strange carelessness, Henry had al- 
lowed the Duke of Suffolk to continue with her 


in France. He, however, visited England just 
before the French king’s death, but speedily re- 
turned as chief of the embassy “to condole with 
the queen.” Mary was so strongly suspected 
of a design to pledge herself to Brandon, that 
Wolsey, even during the last illness of Louis, 
wrote to caution her against entering into any 
engagement. The following is part of her letter 
to her brother :-— 
* “Sire, I pray your grace that it will please your 
grace to be so good lord and brother to me that you 
will send hither as soon as you may possibly hither 
to me. Sire, I beseech your grace that you will keep 
all the promises that you promised me when I took 
my leave of you by the w[ater sJide. Sire, your 
grace knoweth well that I did marry for your p![ea- 
sure ajt this time, and now I trust that you will 
suffer me to [marry as] me I[iketh fo]r to do: for, 
sire, I k{now that yo]Ju shall have * * s that they 
* * for I assure your grace that [my mi]nd is not 
there where they would have me, and I trust [your 
grace] will not do so to me that has always been so 
glad to fulfil your mind as I have been: wherefore 
I beseech your grace for to be good lord and brother 
to me ; for, sire, an if your grace will have gran[ted ] 
me married in any place, [savJing whereas my mind 





is, I will be there, whereas your grace nor no other 
shall have any joy of me: for, I promise your grace, 
you shall hear that I will be in some religious house, 
the which I think your grace would be very sorry of, 
and all your realm.” 

Mary, who, like her sister Margaret, appears 
to have possessed no small share of Tudor 
spirit and stubbornness, was resolved to have her 
way, and, probably fearing the express prohi- 
bition of her brother, she forthwith married her 
old lover. Another piteous letter follows, in 
which she tells her brother that she had con- 
fessed to the French king ‘the good mind which, 
for divers considerations, I bear to my Lord of 
Suffolk, and humbly beseeching that it may 
like your grace to bear your favour and consent 
to the same.” 

The rage of the king when he first heard of 
this private marriage,—as we learn from a cha- 
racteristic letter of Wolsey, wasextreme. ‘ His 
grace,” Wolsey says, ‘is so encholered there- 
with, that I cannot devise or study the remedy 
thereof.” Wolsey’s profound knowledge of the 
king, however, eventually discovered a way to 
pacify the royal lion, and suggested submissive 
deprecations of his anger, and a large share of 
the jewels, plate, and money which formed the 
young widow's dower. These were gladly 
offered; and soon after Mary and her husband 
quitted Paris to receive her brother’s pardon, 
who, by a public marriage celebrated in May, 
at Greenwich, at length testified his willing- 
ness that his “cloth of gold’’ should be matched 
with “ cloth of frieze.” 

Several letters of Margaret of Scotland follow. 
She was at the time in great distress; her hasty 
marriage with Lord Angus having irritated her 
subjects, who invited the Duke of Albany to take 
the regency in her stead. In the autumn of 
1515 she came to an open. rupture with Albany ; 
and as she was near her confinement, Lord 
Dacres wrote to her, on the part of her brother, 
offering an asylum in England. The following 
extract from the plan arranged by herself is 
curious :—it is addressed to Lord Dacres and 
Thomas Magnus, and sent by her “trusty 
servant Robin Carr.” 

“ And for her repairing to Blackater, as is devised, 
she hath ordained that she will feign herself to be 
sick at Edinburgh, and therefore will go to a town of 
her own, called Linlithgow, twelve miles beyond 
Edinburgh, appointed by the consent of the said 
duke ; whereas she shall take her chamber, and being 
there with the Earl Angus, her husband, the first or 
second night of her coming thither will depart without 
any man or woman with her, but only herself, her 
husband, and four or five servants that shall not be 
privy to any part of her purpose ; and within two or 
three miles of the said town it is devised how the 
lord chamberlain of Scotland, with convenient num- 
bers, shall receive her for her sure conveyance to 
Blackater aforesaid. And in case this practice fail 
the night appointed, then the said chamberlain shall 
burn some town of the duke’s, and some other 
ruffling, and so depart into his country again till 
another night appointed for the same practice, which 
the queen will not fail to follow ; insomuch that she 
hath required to have for her said conveyance forty 
hardy and well-striking fellows. And notwith- 
standing her grace is within six weeks of her lying 
down, yet she hath ascertained us she hath good 
health, and is strong enough to take upon her this 
journey. Men and horses be appointed for her ac- 
cordingly, and the chamberlain in his own person 
shall be captain and conductor of the said matter. 
And for performance of the premises, her grace hath 
sent unto your highness a ring of gold herein 
inclosed.” 

The coolness with which it is proposed that 
“‘thesaid chamberlain shall burn some town* of 
the duke’s, and some other ruffling,” to take off 
his attention from the fugitives, is characteristic 





* The word town here must be understood in the old 
Scotch sense, as a collection of farm-houses, or a house 
and its appendages. 





CJan, 17 
of the barbarous state of society in Scotlay 
Margaret reached the English border in saf 
= - . 9 of ee gave birth to; 
aughter, the Lady Margaret Douglas 
to Darnley. ‘ “ ited. 
The two following years were passed b 

garet in England; EA soon an her me 
Scotland she became jealous of her husban 
and the violent feud that ensued, and eventual] 
ended in a divorce, kept the border-warden 
well employed for several years, Her fini 
letters after this, complain of her husband's s. 
curing part of her dower-lands for himself, anj 
then follow lamentations of extreme poverty % 
that she must even part with “two cups of gold 
that the king’s grace gave me at my departing,” 
Irritated, probably at the neglect of her bro. 
ther, Margaret at length consented to join in 
the recall of the Duke of Albany, a step which 
excited Henry's vehement indignation. Letters 
of earnest supplication now follow, addressed ty 
Lord Dacres, in which she bids him “ not give 
so lightly credence to evil tales of me as yoy 
do, for I must cast me to please this realm, sing 
I have my living here, and few friends, by 
through my good bearing.” Ina letter addressed 
to Wolsey, who seems to have discovered that 
her mischievous activity might be turned t) 
some service as an ‘‘intelligencer” to the Eng. 
lish court, she appears to have accepted the 
office; and henceforward we find her a dressing 
her letters to the Earl of Surrey. 


From time to time she reiterates her con- 
plaints of poverty. On one occasion she says, 
“I have nothing to find me my meat with, nor 
my servants, and my cupboard lying into pledge." 
This last phrase is emphatic, for the “cup. 
board” at this period meant the plate—the cups, 
spoons, plates, &c., used for her daily meals 
From the testimony of her letters, Margaret 
seems to us greatly to have resembled her br- 
ther. There is the same wilfulness, the sam 
waywardness, although exercised on a more 
limited scale, the same bitterness against thoe 
who offended her, and it would also appear, the 
same fancy for divorces, since not long after he 
divorce from Angus, and marriage with “ Hany 
Steward,” we find her loud in her complains 
against him :— 

® And in another part, dearest brother, where that] 
did take the lord of Methven ( Harry Steward), and did 
him that honourto take him as my husband, asI under 
stand, at thattime, and gave him as much credene 
as I could do: he hath spent my lands and profis 
upon his own kin and friends, in such sort that he 
hath made them hope and put me into great debts 
which will be to the sum of 8,000 marks Scot 
money ; and as yet cannot know how nor in whi 
sort, for he would never let me understand how my 
lands was ruled, but said he would answer for th 
same.” 

Her divorce from Ruthven was not obtained 
although she long urged it, and in a subsequet! 
letter to Henry, in 1534, she promises that sk 
will never get into trouble by marrying agall 
This promise she kept, for death put a period 
her anxieties and contentions in 1541. 

Curious as are the letters of Queen Margaté 
for the illustrations they afford of Border histoy, 
we turn with more interest to the familiar lettes 


the Eighth and his son. T $ 

note from the Marchioness of Dorset, wmittel 
about the year 1526, is interesting, when ¥ 
consider to whom it is addressed, and remembe 
in how few years after, the proudest nobles wet 
compelled to bow at that man’s bidding; 

when we find, towards the end of this ve 
volume, the grandson of this lady placed in bs 
service, and the mother, also Dowager-Me 
chioness of Dorset, expressing “as ma 
humble thanks as my poor heart can tl 
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for the continuous goodness that I find at your 
Jordship’s hands.” 


«Cromwell, I will that you send to me in haste 
trassing bed of cloth of tissue, and the feather 
hed with the fustians and a mattress longing to the 
with the counterpoint (counterpane). Also I 
will that you deliver all such tents, pavilions, and 
as you have of mine unto my son (Leonard), 
gs you tender my pleasure. And this shall be your 
ficient warrant and discharge at all times. Written 
at Bedwell this present Thursday before our Lady- 
ssumption.” 
oe “Cecit Dorset. 

“To Cromwell, my son Marquis’ servant.” 

Some of the letters to Wolsey are charac- 
teristic of the age. Thus we have the young 
Countess-Dowager of Oxford complaining to 
him of the riotous proceedings of the new Earl, 
and the old Duchess of Norfolk, full of tribu- 
lation lest the Lord Cardinal should suffer from 
the sweating sickness, with minute medical 
directions as to the treatment of the disease. 





The History of Civilisation. By W. A. Mac- 
kinnon, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 
Ir is to be wished that Mr. Mackinnon had 
chosen a less ambitious title: a slight commen- 
tary on isolated points of history, in which little 
research is shown in the collection of facts, and 
but asmall amount of political sagacity in dis- 
cussing their nature and — cannot be said 
to fulfil the promise of the title assumed. In- 
deed, it is not easy to discover what meaning 
the author assigns to the term, “ civilization.” 
He tells us what he believes to be the requisites 
for its existence, but he nowhere expounds the 
elements out of which it is constituted, and the 
nature of the connexion by which these elements 
are held together. The importance of the sub- 
ject will sufficiently excuse us for devoting a few 
oe to this preliminary inquiry ; and it involves 
no serious difficulties. If we compare two races, 
one of which in ordinary parlance is called bar- 
barous, and the other civilized, we shall find that 
in the former, mind, to a considerable extent, is 
| dormant, the physical qualities of man are more 
developed than the intellectual, and support is 
derived from natural production rather than 
artificial contrivance ; on the contrary, in the 
civilized country we find the mind active, the 
intelligence cultivated, and the productive powers 
of Nature stimulated and developed by the ex- 
ercise of various arts. Hence we may conclude, 
that the civilization of a nation is the aggregate 
manifestation of Mind ruling over Matter. But 
we must not stop here; we have yet to inquire 
whether this aggregate is an absolute or a relative 
quantity ’—for on the determination of this ques- 
tion depends our decision of the more important 
problem, whether civilization is something fixed 
and definite, or a rogressing series, the first 
term of which is all but undiscoverable in the 
past, and the terms beyond the point to which 
we have arrived, completely hidden in the dark- 
ness of the future? If we attentively contem- 
plate the phenomena of any nation which we 
call civilized, we shall find ‘that nothing is sta- 
tionary ; non progredi est regredi: where there 
is not advancement, as in England, there is de- 
cline, as in Spain. Nowhere do we find any 
recognition of perfected civilization ; Plato may 
have dreamed of attaining such a consummation, 
More may have revelled in the visions of his 
ideal Utopia, but no man can say that he sees 
the ultimate height to which human intelligence 
can attain, or that he can predict every discovery 
reserved for Science, every improvement yet tobe 
developed by Art. Such being the case, it fol- 
lows that the most obvious element of civiliza- 
tion, and that which we may most safely assume 
as its nominal essence, is Progress. “ By civil- 
‘ation,” says Lieber, “‘ man developes his moral, 





intellectual and physical powers; and by civil- 
ization mind becomes the more and more master 
over matter.” 

Civilization cannot be conceived to exist with- 
out society; indeed, its original significance 
limited it to the most important societies of the 
ancient world, the communities of cities. For 
‘society,’ Mr. Mackinnon has unadvisedly 
substituted “public opinion,” forgetting that 
civilization is greatly modified by sympathies 
which find no voice, and feelings never em- 
bodied in expression. ‘ Public opinion’ must 
not be overlooked in a history of civilization; 
but to give it the prominent place of a prin- 
ciple is to substitute a quality for a substance. 
We shall not examine Mr. Mackinnon’s qua- 
lifications to become the historian of civil- 
ization, but shall at once turn to his com- 
mentaries on history. He begins with Egypt, 
but seems to have forgotten that in the 
course of the thousands of years which 
intervened between the days of Joseph and 
those of Juvenal, the social condition of Egypt 
must have undergone great mutations and re- 
volutions. His great authority, Mr. St. John, 
could have informed him that there were several 
different dynasties of the Pharaohs; that the 
Persians, the Ptolemies, and the Romanschanged 
laws, customs, and institutions; and that the 
historic formula of national ruin which he has 
devised cannot be applicable to every vicissitude 
of thirty centuries. ‘ The ruin of Egypt,” he 
says, ‘‘ was the consequence of despotism in the 
monarchs, and slavery and immorality in the 
people. These are always the elements of decay.”" 
But when or by whom was the ruin of Egypt 
consummated? Was it the work of the natives, 
the Ethiopians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Byzantines, the Saracens, or the 
Turks? The compendious formula of Mr. Mac- 
kinnon is equally applicable or equally inappli- 
cable to all. But the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
offered much that merited the careful scrutiny 
of a historian of civilization: it presents the 
phenomena of a history without a chronology— 
of monuments taking the place of chronicles— 
of the events of life recorded in the chambers 
of death—of a social system stereotyped by the 
sacerdotual institution of caste—of decay neces- 
sitated by the means taken to insure permanence 
—of ruin invited by the arrest of progress. 
These are the great problems which ancient 
Egypt offers for solution, but of these Mr. Mac- 
kinnon says nothing. 

We come now to the history of Greece, and 
are arrested by the following strange assertion : 

“Much has been said of the extent of commerce 
of the ancient Greek republics, a subject of some 
importance in the enquiry as to the amount of 
civilisation they possessed. After investigating the 
question as far as the knowiedge that can be obtain- 
ed has enabled us, it does not appear that either 
commerce or trade existed in any part of Greece, 
except in the Athenian state. Inthe other repub- 
lics, little appearance of any commerce is to be 
found.’ 

The Greek colonies of Ionia, A®olia, and 
Caria were distinguished for their commercial 
enterprise before the Persian invasion. Corinth, 
with its ports on either side of the Isthmus, was 
the rival of Athens as a trading mart, and the 
Greek states of Southern Italy were notorious 
for the extent and activity of their trade. The 
commercial history of Greece has not, perhaps, 
received all the attention it merits, but enough 
assuredly is known to show that commerce did 
not flourish exclusively at Athens. The un- 
measured vituperation of the ancient Greeks, in 
which Mr. Mackinnon indulges, is not, perhaps, 
more absurd than the extravagant eulogy be- 
stowed upon them by other writers; but a his- 
torian of civilization might be expected to have 
examined the principles on which their social 





systems were founded, instead of parading a 
catalogue of outrages, perpetrated at different 
periods of history, and for the most part excep- 
tional cases attributable to special circumstances, 
The great error of Grecian polity was the 
adoption, as a fundamental principle, of the rule, 
that the state was everything and the individual 
nothing. The only question with the Greeks 
was, Who shall govern ?—if that was decided in 
favour of the people, then the democracy was 
despotic,—if in favour of a class, then an 
oligarchy was absolute,—if in favour of a king, 
his rule was arbitrary. It is idle in Mr. Mac- 
kinnon to complain of infractions of individual 
right, when no individual had rights except as 
a member of the state. ‘“‘ When the Athenians,” 
says Lieber, ‘‘ proceeded against the commanders 
after the battle at Arginusz, the whole legal 
procedure was changed for this special case. 
According to the law of Canonus, the case of 
every commander should have been voted sepa- 
rately, but in this trial, the people voted on all 
commanders jointly. Some citizens remarked 
this discrepancy, but the crowd exclaimed, Jt 
would be monstrous if the people could not do 
what they like ;—precisely what Louis XIV. 
would have exclaimed had he chosen to judge a 
case in his palace, and the parliament of Paris 
should have attempted to interfere.” ‘The most 
important principle involved in the system of 
Grecian civilization — the paramount ascend- 
ancy of the state—is not honoured by Mr. 
Mackinnon with even a ned of recognition. 
The Roman system of civilization is discussed 
in a like temper :— 

“ Like the Greeks, the Romans were deficient in 
the requisites for civilisation and public opinion, 
That greatest and most esscntial element of nas 
tional worth and dignity,—sound religious faith, 
whence moral principle emanates,—was unknown, 
Facility of intercourse did not exist, and there were 
no other means for communication of knowledge 
than could be afforded by manuscripts, or by oral 
transmission, which generally perverted what it 
sought to preserve. Although a desire might arise 
in the breasts of a few patriots or enlightened men 
to improve the people, such attempts were rendered 
abortive from the deficiency of an intelligent middle 
class. With an extensive lower class, destitute of 
principle, and luxurious, corrupt, and abandoned 
leaders, it is impossible for the Romans to fall 
into any other form of government than an abso- 
lute despotism, the only. kind of rule that can be 
established in a nation so circumstanced.” 

That no form of Paganism is as sound a reli- 
gious faith as Christianity every one admits, but 
that the Roman form of Paganism afforded no 
sanction for moral principle we are prepared to 
deny. The Christian fathers appealed to these 
recognized principles of morality ; they showed 
that Roman practice was inconsistent with Ro- 
men precept, and they more a recom- 
mended the Gospel-system as remedial than as 
creative. ‘The absence of printing did not 
wholly prevent the diffusion of knowledge ; oral 
teaching was no despicable substitute—indeed, it 
was by this means that Christianity itself was 
established. Finally, the relations between 
the higher, middle, and the lowest classes of 
citizens, and their proportions to each other in 
numbers and political influence, varied greatly 
in different ages of the republic; and these 
variations may be regarded as the solution of 
many, if not all, of the political changes re- 
corded in Roman history. 

The historian next passes to English history, 
his commentary on which is meagre and inac- 
curate. Take the following passage as an ex- 
ample :— 

“The elements of civilisation certainly did not 
exist previously to the Reformation; the reign of 
Henry VII. was beyond comparison more harsh, 
and the influence of the prerogative applied in a 
more stringent manner under that monarch, and in 
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the days of his successor Henry VIII, than it 
was under Charles I., whose personal character was 
not unamiable, and who was far from being an un- 
just or cruel sovereign.” 

There are few who have studied our history, 
who are not aware that many great elements 
of civilization are developed in the statutes of 
Edward III.; in the writings of the scholastic 
divines, and in the Year-books which form the 
foundation of our common Jaw. The despotism 
of the Tudors is no proof of a barbarous con- 
dition of society—it was a remedial evil ; for it 
broke down the greater evil of baronial tyranny. 
Mr. Mackinnon does not seem to comprehend 
the existence of such a thing as progressive de- 
velopement: he measures one age by the stan- 
dard of another, and reasons like Peter and 
Martin when they denounced all those who did 
not wear shoulder-knots. But turn we to an- 
other strange passage :— 

“To show the advance of civilisation, and strength 
of public opinion, in 1688, let us imagine that in 
1488, an attempt, similar to that of the Prince of 
Orange, and with a similar force, had been made in 
England; that the sovereign on the throne had 
possessed treasure and an armed force equal, in 
proportion to the times, to that of James. No 
shadow of doubt can exist that, as little or no public 
opinion was formed in 1488, the attempt to dis- 
possess the reigning sovereign would have been 
abortive. The voice of the people in 1488 was of 
no moment ; there was no middle class of any in- 
fluence; James IJ., had he lived in those days, 
would have been esteemed by the barons and courtiers 
as an excellent monarch ; and the ignorant and bar- 
barous lower class would have been blinded by su- 
perstition and influenced by their superiors. The 
same result must have followed in 1588; though 
in 1585, Henry VII. overcame Richard and 
ascended the throne; but this event arose from the 
victory gained over the latter, not from any sen- 
timent in the people, then divided into the factions 
of the Roses.” 

Here our historian has gone out of his way to 
make the mistake of a century: it was in 1485 
that Henry VII. won the crown of England; 
and there is every reason to believe that the un- 
ngewe J of Richard III. was the chief cause of 

is rival’s triumph. Public opinion was not, 
indeed, so important or so influential as at the 
period of the Revolution; but it had a recog- 
nized existence, for both Henry and Richard 
appealed to the people by manifestoes and pro- 
clamations addressed to popular prejudices and 
passions, 

Turning from the historical to the miscella- 
neous chapters is a great relief; where Mr. 
Mackinnon is free to follow his own impulses 
he exhibits sound thought and correct feelings. 
Having already quoted much which we were 
compelled to dissent from, let us extract a pas- 
sage which we are glad to praise :— 

“ With all the advantages arising to a nation from 
the acquisition of wealth, a spirit may be engen- 
dered hostile to the finer emotions of the heart. 
Enthusiasm for general good, and sympathy with 
individual suffering, may be superseded by indis- 
criminate homage to opulence; and love of gain 
may lead to acts selfish or unjust. That such pre- 
dilections are blemishes in the moral character of a 
people cannot be denied; and it also is obvious that 
genius, virtue, disinterestedness, and self-devotion 
are less appreciated than formerly. Allowing, how- 
ever, for this lamentable truth, it may be affirmed 
that the mass of mankind are vastly benefited by 
the onward march of civilisation. Sentiments just 
enumerated may exist, and probably are common, 
in the present state of society ; but they are more 
tolerable than those passions of overweening pride, 
cruelty, injustice, or desire to enslave others, so 
prevalent in bygone ages. ‘The most superficial 
observer of the manners of bygone days must per- 
ceive how differently human beings in the inferior 
grades of socicty were then looked on from the 
manner in which they are considered at present. 
What slight value was then placed on the life of a 





poor forlorn uneducated fellow-creature !—what an 
opposite feeling exists in the present day! Every 
act of injustice, every deed likely to injure the 
health or life of the humblest of our species, is scru- 
tinized with jealous attention by the community. 
It seems, therefore, not going too far to conclude 
that much has been gained in sentiments of bene- 
volence and to extended charity by the march of 
civilisation. This solicitude in the present century 
has extended even to the animal creation, and been 
evidenced ina more kind treatment of the various 
brute animals by the lower class. The protection 
of these helpless creatures has even become the law 
of the land; and societies for enforcing legislative 
enactments have been established and supported, 
not only by respectable and influential individuals, 
but by the voice of public opinion. What a change! 
Two centuries only are passed, since the welfare even 
of human beings was overlooked ; and now that of 
dumb animals is carefully considered.” 

But while we rejoice with Mr. Mackinnon in 
these evidences of advanced civilization, we 
agree with him that every improvement made 
in the material prosperity of a nation involves 
a proportionate increase of the nation’s respon- 
sibilities. We must keep up the ascendancy of 
intelligence over matter; we must make indi- 
vidual improvement commensurate with social 
advancement. As in the human body, the 
growth of one part cannot be artificially stimu- 
lated without injury to the rest; so in society, 
the blessings of civilization must be extended to 
all the members, for when confined to one class, 
that class will suffer from unhealthy plethora, 
while the rest of the community is doomed to 
political atrophy. Nothing is stationary in 
humanity : we must advance, or allow others to 

ass us in the race; but we must advance col- 
feetively and altogether, else those who are left 
behind are likely to become an increasing ele- 
ment of retardation. : 

If good intentions could excuse errors, these 
volumes should have passed unscathed by our 
criticism ; but the subject is too important, and 
we have too high an opinion of the author's 
sincerity to believe that he will be offended by 
censures extorted by the urgency of the case, 
and passed with reluctance. 





Bells and Pomegranates. No. VII. Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. By Robert Browning. 
Moxon. 

WE have here yet another proof of Mr. Brown- 


ing’s fertility. Though his manner changes 
less than might be wished—since the mist, if it 
rises and reveals a clear prospect for half a page, 
as certainly falls again,—there are few of his 
contemporaries who embrace so wide a field of 
subjects; be they of thought, or description, or 
passion, or character. Sometimes barogue, Mr. 
Browning is never ignoble: pushing versifica- 
tion to the extremity of all rational allowances, 
and sometimes beyond it, with a hardihood of 
rhythm and cadence little short of Hudibrastie,— 
he is rarely careless. His aims are truth and 
freedom. His art is sometimes consummate— 
“* Wherefore not always?’’ is a question, the 
reply to which might lead to threadbare dis- 
sertations on taste, self-renunciation, and the 
like. Instead of these, we shall be more just to 
our author if we give him room to exhibit him- 
self in his strength, and in his variety. 

Let us begin by illustrating Mr. Browning’s 
descriptive powers. The first of these ‘Drama- 
tic Ballads’ tells of a night-ride from Ghent to 
Aix, and is thrown off with an animation which 
Biirger himself hardly exceeds. ‘There is a pic- 
ture in every verse. We will merely take the 
first and the fourth by way of specimen :— 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and He; 

1 galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all Three; 

**Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
“ Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 





Jan. 1] 
At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping " 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze as some bluff river headland its spray. 

Of the two poems called ‘ Italy in England’ 
and ‘England in Italy,’—the first contains g 
Carbonaro romance :—and the second nothi 
less than all Sorrento, with its sights and sounds 
packed tight in the necromancer’s show-box— 
too tight, indeed: one picture jostling the other 
till the senses ache with steady gazing and sud. 
den transition, and the effort to retain distinct 
images :— 

But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 
So back to a man 

Came our friends, with whose help in the vineyards 
Grape-harvest began: 

Tn the vat half-way up in our house-side 
Like blood the juice spins 

While your brother all bare-legged is dancing 
Till breathless he grins 

Dead-beaten, in effort on effort 
To keep the grapes under, 

For still when he seems all but master 
In pours the fresh plunder 

From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder, 

And eyes shut against the rain’s driving, 
Your girls that are older,— 

For under the hedges of alve, 
And where, on its bed 

Of the orchard’s black mould, the love-apple 
Lies pulpy and red, 

All the young ones are kneeling and filling 
Their laps with the snails 

Tempted out by the first rainy weather,— 
Your best of regales 

As to night will be proved to my sorrow, 
When supping in state, 

We shall feast our grape-gleaners—two dozen, 
Three over one plate,— 

Maccaroni so tempting to swallow 
In slippery strings, 

And gourds fried in great purple slices, 
That colour of kings,— 

Meantime, see the grape-bunch they’ve brought you 
The rain-water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 

Still follows with fretful persistence— 
Nay, taste while awake, 

This half of a curd-white smooth cheese-ball, 
That peels, flake by flake, 

Like an onion’s, each smoother and whiter— 
Next sip this weak wine 

From the thin green glass flask, with its stopper, 
A leaf of the vine,— 

And end with the prickly-pear’s red flesh 
That leaves thro’ its juice 

The stony black seeds on your pearl-teeth 
+ .« « Seirocco is loose! 

Hark! the quick pelt of the olives 
Which, thick in one’s track, 

Tempt the stranger to pick up and bite them 
Tho’ not yet half black! 

And how their old twisted trunks shudder! 
The medlars let fall 

Their hard fruit—the brittle great fig-trees 
Snap off, figs and all, 

For here comes the whole of the tempest ! 
No refuge but creep 

Back again to my side and my shoulder, 
And listen or sleep. 


Thus, too, the panorama from the top of Cal- 
vano is set down: and the wonders in prepara- 
tion for the ‘Feast of the Rosary.” Yet, with 
all this gusto for and acquaintanceship with the 
South, our poet does not forget England :— 

Home-thoughts, from Abroad. 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And who wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chafiinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 





And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows— 
Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That ’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first tine careless rapture! 
And though the fields are rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 


Next, as containing paintings of character, 
these ‘ Dramatic Romances’ make up a gallery 
full of human creatures—not abstractions. 
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St. Praxed’s—gloating over the monumental 


juxuries he orders for himself, (whose won- 
drous appetite is warranted to go no further— 
by Princess Buckingham’s death-bed speeches 
recounted by Walpole) while in every other line 
he vents his spite and revenge against one Gan- 
dolf, who lies near his chosen burial-place in 
afar meaner tomb—is a study of a human being, 
full of the wretched ambition and the long- 
drawn hate of monastic existence. So, too, the 
French lady in * The Laboratory, with her pro- 
fligacy and her passion, her frivolity and her 
ferocity, gives us a story, a country, and an 


epoch, in twelve short stanzas of what at first 
seems merely inconsequent talk :— 


Heis with her; and they know that I know 

Where they are, what they do: they believe my tears flow 
While they laugh, laugh at me, at me fled to the drear 
Empty church to pray God in for them !—I am here. 


Grind away, moisten and mash up thy paste, 

Pound at thy powder,—am I in haste ! , 

Better sit thus, and observe thy strange things, — 
Than go where men wait me and dance at the King’s. 


That in the mortar—you call it a gum? s 

Ab, the brave tree whence such gold oozings come! 

‘And yonder soft phial, the exquisite blue, 

Sure to taste sweetly, —is that poison too? 

Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures, 

What a wild crowd of invisible pleasures ! 

To carry pure death in an earring, a casket, 

A signet, a fan-mount, a fillagree-basket! 

Soon, at the King's but a lozenge to give 

And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live ! 

To light a pastille, and Elise, with her head, 

And her breast, and her arms, and her hands, should drop 
! 


‘The Confessional’ is a yet more ghastly 
«tragedy in little’’ of a Spanish girl, whose lover 
was betrayed to the Inquisition by her confessor. 
But the most vivid of all are the four figures in 
the ‘Flight of the Duchess :’ the Huntsman 
who tells the tale: the Duke himself: the Sy- 
corax his mother: and the Bride, whom the 
reader shall see. By way of prelude, let us 
give the outset of the story :— 

You're my friend: 
I was the man the Duke spoke to; 
Thelped the Duchess to cast off his yoke, too; 
So here ’s the tale from beginning to end, 
My friend! 
Ours is a great wild country: 
If you climb to our castle’s top, 
I don’t see where your eye can stop ; 
For when you ‘ve pass’d the corn-field country, 
Where vineyards leave off, flocks are pack’d, 
And sheep-range leads to cattle-tract, 
And cattle-tract to open-chase, 
And open-chase to the very base 
Of the mountain where, at a funeral pace, 
Round about, solemn and slow, 
One by one, row after row, 
Up and up the pine-trees go, 
So, like black priests up, and so 
Down the other side again 
To another greater, wilder country, 
at ’s one vast red drear burnt-up plain, 
Branch’d thro’ and thro’ with many a vein 
Whence iron’s dug, and copper's dealt ; 
Look right, look left, look straight before, 
Beneath they mine, above they smelt, 
Copper-ore and iron-ore, 
And forge and furnace mould and melt, 
And so on, more and ever more, 
Till, at the last, for a bounding belt, 
Comes the salts and hoar of the great sea shore, 


—And the whole is our Duke’s country ! 


There is good satire in the description of the 
Duke and his Middle Age heroics and revivals— 


the touch of “ his own mystery,” at the close of 


the stanza, genially bringing us home to the 
harrator :— 


So, all the old Dukes had been, without knowing it, 
is Duke would fain know he was, without being it ; 
Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing i 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it. 
¢ revived all usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the hearts of them tarn-out: 
chief in the chase his neck he perill’d, 
On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 
h blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 
~They should have set him on red Berold, 
the red eye slow consuming in fire, 
And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire! 
Here is the Duke’s wife and puppet elect, 
hed out of the convent for His Sublimity :— 
She was the smallest Lady alive, 
ma piece of Nature's madness, 


, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-filled her, as some hive 
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Out of the bear’s reach on the high trees 

Is crowded with its safe merry bees— 

In truth she was not hard to please! 

Up she look’d, down she look’d, round at the mead, 
Straight at the Castle, that’s best indeed 

To look at from outside the walls: 

As for us, styled the ‘* serfs and thralls,” 

She as much thanked me as if she had said it, 
(With her eye, do you understand ?) 

Because I patted her horse while I led it ; 

And Max, who rode on her other hand, 

Said, no bird flew past but she enquired 

What its true name was, nor ever seemed tire@— 
Tf that was an eagle she saw hover, 

And the green and gray bird on the field was the plover? 
When suddenly appeared the Duke, 

And as down she sprung, the small foot pointed 
On to my hand,—as with a rebuke, 

And as if his backbone were not jointed, 

The Duke stepped rather aside than forward, 
And welcomed her with his grandest smile ; 
And, mind you, his mother a!l the while 

Chilled in the rear, like a wind to Nor’ward ; 
And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis, 

And, like a glad sky the north-wind sullies, 

The Lady's face stopped its play, 

As if her first hair had grown grey— 

For such things must begin some one day ! 


Such an union of Life and Death could not, 
of course, endure. The lady pined and grew 
recusant. There was a hunting party at which 
she was appointed to “superintend the disem- 
bowelling.”” No wonder the Bird chose to shrink 
back into its cage from such a brutal pastime ! 
Whereupon the Duke—we suppose on Lady 
Ashton’s principle of breaking the Lily of Lam- 
mermoor’s spirit, by placing the wise woman 
Dame Gourlay near her—for attendant, sent a 
gipsy crone, to bear his disobedient lady com- 
pany. The precise intent of the Duke is not 


clearly made out: but the whole description of 


the introduction of the Gipsy and her perform- 
ances is strange and fascinating. The crone had 
her own game to play ;—she found, as found 
Johnnie F'aa in the Earl of Cassilis’ lady, kin- 
dred instincts, nay, it would seem, kindred blood, 
in the poor ceremony-bound Duchess :— and, 
by a strain of mystic invitation and prophecy, 
which lulls one like a dream-song, and which 
beguiled the rough eaves-dropping Huntsman, 
—so enchanted the Lady, that an unforeseen 
catastrophe followed :— 

But to return from this excursion,— 

Just, do you mark, when the song was sweetest, 

The peace most deep and the charm completest, 

There came, shall I say, a snap— 

And the charm vanished ! 

And my sense returned, so strangely banished, 

And, starting as from a nap, 

I knew the crone was bewitching my lady, 

With Jacynth asleep; and but one spring made I 

Down from the casement round to the portal, 

Another minute and I had entered, 

When the door opened, and more than mortal 

Stood, with a face where to my mind centred 

All beauties I ever saw or shall see, 

The Duchess—I stopped as if struck by palsy. 

She was so different, happy and beautiful, 

1 felt at once that all was best, 

And that I had nothing to do, for the rest, 

But wait her commands, obey and be dutifal: 

Not that in fact, there was any commanding, 

—I saw the glory of her eye, 

And the brow’s height and the breast’s expanding, 

And I was hers to live or to die: 

As for finding what she wanted, 

You know God Almighty granted 

Such little signs should serve his wild creatures 

To tell one another all their desires, 

So that each knows what its friend requires 

And does its bidding without teachers. 

I preceded her ; the crone 

Followed silent and alone; 

I spoke to her, but she merely jabbered 

In the old style; both her eyes had slunk 

Back to their pits; her stature shrunk ; 

In short, the soul in its body sunk 

Like a blade sent home to its scabbard ; 

We descended, I preceding, 

Crossed the court with nobody heeding, 

All the world was at the chase, 

The court-yard like a desert place, 

The stable emptied of its email fry ; 

I saddled myself the very palfrey 

I remember patting while it carried her, 

The day she arrived and the Duke married her; 

And, do you know, though it’s easy deceiving 

Oneself in such matters, I can't help believing 

The lady had not forgotten it either, 

And knew the poor devil so mueh beneath her 

Would have been only too glad for her service 

To dance on hot ploughshares like a Turk dervise, 

But unable to pay proper duty where owing it 

Was reduced to that pitiful method of showing it: 





For tho’ the moment I began setting 

His saddle on my own nag of Berold’s begetting, 
(Not that | meant to be obtrusive) j 

She stopped me, while his rug was shifting, 

Bby a single rapid tinger’s lifting, 

And, with a gesture kind but conclusive, 

And a little shake of the head, refused me,— 

I say, although she never used me, 

Yet when she was mounted, the gypsy behind her, 
And I ventured to remind her, 

I suppose with a voice of less steadiness 

Than usual, for my feeling exceeded me, 
—Something to the effect that | was in readiness 
Whenever God should please she needed me,— 
Then, do you know, her face looked down on me 
With a look that placed a crown on me, 

And she felt in her bosom,—mark, her bosom— 
And, as a flower-tree drops his blossom, 
Dropped me—ah, had it been a purse 

Of silver, my friend, or gold that’s worse, 

Why, you see, as soon as I found myself 

So understood,—that a true heart so may gain 
Such a reward,—I should have gone home again, 
Kissed Jacynth, and soberly drowned myself ! 

It was a little plait of hair 

Such as friends in a convent make 

To wear, each for the other’s sake,— 

This, see, which at my breast I wear, 

Ever did (rather to Jacynth’s grudgment), 

And ever shall, till the Day of Judgment. 

And then,—and then,—to cut short,—this is idle, 
These are feelings it is not good to foster,— 

I pushed the gate wide, she shook the bridle, 
And the palfrey bounded,—and so we lost her ! 


We must leave untouched the study of ‘ Saul’ 
leaning against his tent-pole,—the love verses, 
in which the book is rich, and the new version 
of the well-known story of ‘ King Francis, the 
Lady, the Glove, andthe Lion,’—in which Mr. 
Browning most chivalrously defends one who 
has been be-sung and be-scandalized as the 
eruellest of her sex.—Enough has been given 
to prove that these Romances will add to the 
poet’s reputation. 





The Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson. With Notes by Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. V. 
Colburn. 

Tus contents of the present volume extend over 

a period of little more than two years—from the 

beginning of January 1802, to the close of April 

1804—embracing no event of any especial in- 
terest, general or historical. Many of the do- 
cuments which it includes might well have been 
omitted from a collection that asserted to itself 
any right of selection or rejection—as throwing 
no light on fact or character; and being little 
better than waste paper, save in a view which 
should conscientiously respect every direction on 
matters, however trivial or common-place, that 
had fallen from the great admiral. We have 
already hinted our own unwillingness, in a com- 
pilation like the present,—which is neither history 
nor biography, but the material for both,—to 
permit to an editor any latitude either of arrange- 
ment or suppression, ‘The editorial duty, in 
such a case, according to its simple theory, is 
sui generis, direct, and unsystematic. In works 
more artificial, the truth will be presented with 
such varieties of qualification as the mind or 
purpose of the writer may prescribe; but here 
should be the pure and unmixed fountain b 
which the nature of the perversion may be at all 
times tested. ‘Io such amine as this we should 
be able to resort with confidence, for the rough 
and genuine ore exposing the amount and 
quality of such alloy as the passions may, else- 
where, have supplied for party presentation. 

The partialities of biographers and the preju- 

dices of historians should all be amenable to the 

correction of a common reference like this, 

Each of those, however candid or unconscious, 

has a case to make out and an argument to 

maintain, whose plausibilities all men should 

have the right to measure for themselves by a 

comparison with the testimony on which these 

are founded. In this view, it is easily seen that 
the value of any particular document, even the 
slightest, will vary according to the disposition 
in which it may be read or the object for which 
it may be wanted. The editor, then, who takes 
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upon himself to peeves, a@ priori, upon any one 
of these as worthless, is so far departing from his 
strict character of an impartial collector of 
evidence; and lending himself, by anticipation, 
it may be, and undesignedly, to some possible 
case or colouring which he cannot foresee. The 
habit, too, of private and summary judgment 
is apt to grow so fast, even upon the cautious 
collector who has once allowed himself its exer- 
cise, that there is no absolute safety for himself, 
and can be no complete confidence for others, 
save in its determined avoidance, though at 
the risk of being “a gatherer of unconsidered 
trifles.”” Such, we repeat, is the true theory of 
editorship, in a case like the present,—however 
its practice may be often found inconvenient, for 
good and supposable reasons; and there is no 
scrap in all this correspondence which, on such 
a theory, has not its place in the publication 
before us by indefeasible right. But, as that 
theory, with Sir Harris Nicolas, has been made 
to give way to reasons whose cogency, in some 
instances, he must expect to have widely dis- 
allowed,—as he has taken upon himself the right 
to suppress where the unimportance of the docu- 
ments is, at any rate, not the plea—we think 
he might usefully have enlarged the schedule of 
his exclusions by those to which it obviously 
would apply. Objecting to the discretionary prin- 
ciple, we have a yet further objection to the 
manner of its exercise. ‘The sense of integrity 
disturbed by the omission of testimony at all, 
the sense of disproportion is intruded by the 
comparison of what is omitted with much that 
isleft. The triviality of somethings that remainis 
the more striking in proportion to the more con- 
spicuous assertion of the editor's right to cancel. 
Sir Harris has foreseen this estimate of a por- 
tion of his records, and it is fair to give his 
arguments for their value. ‘ It may be right,” 
he says, ‘‘ to anticipate the objection that many 
of the letters in this volume are on small details, 
while some are little more than acknowledg- 
ments of orders from the Admiralty. These 
letters. have been selected from numerous others 
of asimilar kind; and the reason for printing 
them is, that the one class exhibits Nelson’s ex- 
traordinary attention to everything connected 
with his squadron, and affords to unprofessional 
readers an idea, not only of his zeal, but of the 
manner in which ships of war are governed and 
regulated; while the other class shows the duties 
he was directed to perform, and explains many 
of his subsequent letters and proceedings.” Al- 
lowing its full weight to the second of these 
arguments, we contend that, for the purposes of 
the first, the documents which come under its 
class, where they have no other purpose, are, at 
the least, surplusage,—as they illustrate nothing 
of what has been urged in their behalf that had 
not been already illustrated abundantly. But 
were this otherwise, we venture to think that 
letters like the following do no particular duty 
under any of the heads enumerated by Sir Harris 


Nicolas. 
“ My dear Friend,—We shall be very glad to see 


you and Dr. Moseley on Monday. I am better, but 
still much indisposed ; but ever your obliged friend, 
“ NeELson anp Bronte.” 

“With Lord Nelson's compliments, and shall 
always be happy in rendering any assistance in his 
power to so worthy a family.” 

« My dear Davison,—I am ordered to prepare for 
departure. I will see you when I return from Mer- 
ton. Ever yours, &c., | Nexson anp Bronte.” 

“My dear Boyle,—I am very happy to have you 
in so fine a frigate under my command; for I am 
ever yours most faithfully, Netson anp Bronte.” 

The second of these notes might be consi- 
dered as illustrating a trait of character, if we 
knew either to whom it was addressed or what 
was the nature of the service it conveyed: as 


to mark a date—and the fourth a fact—which 
alone could have given them any character at 
all; but the date and the fact are both marked 
without them, Matters like these, supplying 
the place of any exciting event, give to the 
present volume a character less satisfactory than 
that of its predecessors; and suggest the idea of 
a publication thus somewhat needlessly pro- 
longed, since its limits were to be considered as 
jn any particular within the editor’s control. 

Our last notice of this correspondence left 
Nelson, at the close of 1801, recruiting from 
his labours, at Merton; in one of those few and 
short intervals of home repose, which, from the 
day when he first gave himself to the service, it 
was written in the great admiral’s destiny ever 
to enjoy. Though not yet released from his 
Channel command, he had been permitted to 
carry his shattered constitution ashore; and in 
the following April he struck his flag, and had 
thirteen months of such rest as a restless spirit 
can know. During this period of retirement, 
he lost his father, at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine,—after a life brightened more than that of 
ordinary men, by the light reflected on it from 
the career of his gallant son. The old man was 
most mercifully dealt with ;—spared to see the 
hero pass, by all the steps of honour, up to the 
pinnacle of his great fortune,—and taken away 
only ere the latter plucked that last laurel, for 
which he was to pay with his life. In April of 
the same year, too, Nelson lost his friend Sir 
William Hamilton. On the revival of hostilities 
with France, he was appointed to the command 
in the Mediterranean; and hoisted his flag in 
the Victory, at Spithead, on the 18th of May, 
1803. The close of this volume leaves him 
engaged in that extraordinary watch for the Tou- 
lon fleet, which kept him eighteen months a close 
prisoner to his ship; and was followed—as the 
more exciting materials to come hereafter will 
show—by a chase, for its extent, rapidity, and 
perseverance, the most extraordinary in the 
naval annals of the world.—On the 23rd of 
April, 1804, nearly the latest date in the pre- 
sent volume, Nelson was made a Vice-Admiral 
of the White—the highest professional rank to 
which he ever attained. 

The correspondence in the present volume is, 
consequently, confined to such less stirring topics 
as engaged Nelson’s attention off his own ele- 
ment,—and, afterwards, to the routine and com- 
plicated business of his Mediterranean com- 
mand. For the most part, however, it is cha- 
racteristic; and there are but few of the phases 
of his mind which we have already illustrated 
sufficiently for our purpose that might not have 
found their illustration in the pages before us. 
With instances of his generous care, private and 
professional, for others, the volume actually 
overflows; winning back for him much of the 
love, that still suffers occasionally, here, from 
the exhibition of weaknesses — which are not 
all on “virtue’s side.” Again he has, here, 
to fight up against the sense of that spirit of 
injustice which, so strangely, was never exor- 
cized—even amid the blaze of his glory; in an 
attempt to convince Mr. Addington of the in- 
adequacy of his income to the maintenance of 
his rank, and impress upon the minister the 
slight conveyed by a pension to himself of 
2,000/., for two battles and a long list of other 
services, while Lords Duncan and St. Vincent 
had, each, 3,000/. a year for a single battle. 

“The Pensions to the Admirals St. Vincent, 
Duncan, and Nelson, were, I suppose, either granted 
for the great Victories they obtained over the Enemy, 
or for enabling them to support the dignity of the 
Peerage, to which his Majesty was pleased to raise 
them for their Victories, for which their private for- 
tunes were not supposed equal. If Earl St. Vincent 





we have nothing beyond the above text, it might 
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tain, and 1,0C0/. a-year in Ireland, for the Vie 
off Cape St. Vincent, and Viscount Duncan for thai 
off Camperdown, Lord Nelson trusts, that, in ay 
comparison, the Victory off the Nile was equal ¢ 
either of the others; and, therefore, in strict justi 
his pension should have been equal to the other t 
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noble Admirals. If it is said that the Pensions ar 
not given for the Victories, but to enable the noble 
Admirals to support their ranks in the Peerage, the, 
Lord Nelson trusts that his wants will be fo 
superior to either of the others ; for Earl St, Vincent, 
at the time his Pension was granted, had realized not 
a less sum than 100,000/, and Viscount Duncan 
less than 50,000/.; whereas Lord Nelson, at the time 
his Pension of 2,000/. a-year was granted, had not 
realized 5,000/.; therefore, why Lord Nelson should 
have had 1,000/. a-year less pension than either of 
the two noble Admirals, is unaccountable, This 
comparison is only made to the Battle off the Nile, 
Since which time Lord Nelson was, by his Majesty 
raised to the dignity ofa Viscount, for his services ip 
commanding his Majesty's Fleet, when the great, im. 
portant, and decisive victory off Copenhagen was ob 
tained; but no Pension was given with this accession 
of Title.” 

That he never succeeded in obtaining an in. 
crease, gives a yet higher and more touching 
character to the many drafts upon an insufficient 
income which his heart drew for the service 
of others. 

A characteristic example of the tenacity with 
which Nelson’s mind clung to any idea that had 
once got hold of it—especially where his ow 
credit, or that of his professional brethren, was 
involyed—is shown in his obstinate recurrence 
to the withholding of the medal for the battle of 
Copenhagen, and that of the thanks of the City 
of London for the same event—to which we 
have before had occasion to allude. The Grand 
Signior having sent him a red ribbon and medal 
for that action, he writes to Mr. Addington:— 

“If his Majesty should, from regard to the Sultan, 
or honour to me, intend to place the Ribbon on me, 
I am ready to attend His commands; but I ow, 
my dear Sir, that great as this honour would be, that 
it would have its alloy, if I cannot at the same time 
wear the Medal for the Battle of Copenhagen, the 
greatest and most honourable reward in the power of 
our Sovereign to bestow.” 

All attempts of the City to communicate with 
him on any other matter are stopped by Nelson’s 
referring them back to the same subject. The 
thing is treated by him as an unliquidated debt 
from them, which must be cleared off before 
there can be any further transactions between 
them. ‘To his friend, Mr. Davison, he says:— 

“The City of London has never yet failed noticing 
Sea Victories, and I trust, as the first commercial City 
in the world, never will. I remember, a few years 
back, on my noticing to a Lord Mayor, that if the 
City continued its generosity, we should ruin them 
by their gifts, his Lordship put his hand on my 
shoulder and said—aye, the Lord Mayor of Londm 
said—* Do you find victories, and we will find re 
wards.’ I have since that time found tro complete 
Victories. Ihave kept my word, and shall I have 
the power of saying that the City of London, which 
exists by Victories at Sea, has not kept its promise 
—a promise made by a Lord Mayor in his robes, 
almost in the Royal presence? I have a fair and 
honourable claim: my part of the honourable con 
tract has been now doubly fulfilled.” : : 

Soon after, we find him refusing to dine with 
the Lord Mayor :— 

“ To the Right Honourable Sir Jokn Eamer. 
“My dear Sir John,—I can assure you that I 
should dine with you in your private capacity with 
the greatest pleasure; but it is impossible, as I am 
sure you are sensible of, that Lord Nelson can re 
ceive any mark of distinction from the Chief Magit 
trate of the City of London, the conduct of the brave 
Captains, Officers, and Men, who so bravely fought, 
died, and conquered in the Battle of Copenhagen not 
having had the honour of the approbation of the City 
of London, in their Corporate capacity. Whatever 
my demerits might have been on that glorious day, I 





obtained the Pension of 2,000/, a-year in Great Bri- 


am bold to say, that British valour never shone more 
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eee r more successfully, than on the 2nd 
ar t8Ol. Whenever, my ; oe Sir John, you 

to be Chief Magistrate of the City of London, 
name your day, and I will dine with you with satis- 
faction; but never till the City of London think 
iustly of the merits of my brave companions of the 
nd of April, can I, their Commander, receive any 
attention from the City of London. Believe me, 
ny dear Sir John, your much obliged, : 

: “ NELSON AND Bronte.” 

We may amuse our readers, too, with a 

single specimen of that quarter-deck tone which 
the sensitive admiral thought himself entitled 
tosubstitute for argument, in any matter wherein 
the propriety of his doings was disputed or an 

of his opinions or rejudices were attacke i. 
The same logician who, when his friend Davi- 
son is threatened with that prosecution for bri- 
bery at the Ilchester election on which he was 
afterwards convicted and sentenced to an im- 

‘sonment of twelve months, thus delivers 
Fimself after a fashion not unusual with him: 
— You know my answer to such dirty dogs as 
wanted to pull you down—they be d—d!”— 
this same casuist, being applied to by Mr. Alex- 
ander Stephens for information for the use of 
his ‘ History of the Wars of the French Revo- 
lution,’ treats that gentleman to the “style and 
manner following” :-— 

“Sir,By your letter, I believe that you wish to 
be correct in your History, and therefore wish to be 
informed of a transaction relative to Naples. I can- 
not enter at large into the subject to which you 
allude. I shall briefly say, that neither Cardinal 
Ruffo, or Captain Foote, or any other person, had 
ay power to enter into any Treaty with the Rebels 
—that even the Paper which they signed was not 
acted upon, as I very happily arrived at Naples, and 
prevented such an infamous transaction from taking 
place; therefore, when the Rebels surrendered, they 
came out of the Castles as they ought, without any 
honours of War, and trusting to the judgment of 
their Sovereign. I put aside, and sent them notice of 
it, the infamous Treaty, and the rebels surrendered, 
aI have before said. If you attend to that Mrs. 
Williams’ book, I can assure you that nearly all re- 
lative to Naples is either destitute of foundation, or 
falsely represented. I am, Sir, &c. 

“ NELSON AND Bronte. 

“I must beg leave to warn you to be careful how 
you mention the characters of such excellent Sove- 
reigns as the King and Queen of Naples. If you 
Wish to have any conversation with me on the 
subject, I shall be at home any morning at ten 
O'clock.” 

The letters written by Nelson in his Medi- 
terranean command, though, as we have said, 
of little general interest in any especial sense, 
and furnishing scarcely anything prominent 
enough to be detached, are probably, as pro- 
fessional teachers, of a value little inferior to 
any other part of this publication. A perse- 
verance which kept the sea, in spite of every 
suggestion that might have sent him into port, 
and would Fire his enemy no chance of escape, 
is combined with a mental range that took in all 
the distant points of his command. The eye 
that seemed never off Toulon was yet in every 
port and on every coast of that busy sea. The 
mere technical responsibilities of such a com- 
mand, at such a time, are only to be understood 
by glancing over a correspondence like this; 
but, far beyond these, his vigorous and saga- 
Cious mind, never at rest, was continually en- 
paced in the business of discovery,—and came 
ome to its immediate tasks laden with useful 
views and shrewd speculations. No single ex- 
ample can ahegatile convey this feature of his 
services ; whose impression is made by its con- 
houal presentment, as derived from a perusal of 
the whole documents. 

In October, 1803, we find Nelson gladly re- 
hee some part of his old debt of kindness to 

first patron, Sir Peter Parker, in the person 





of his grandson. ‘I have kept him as Lieu- 
tenant of the Victory, and shall not part with 
him until Ican make him a Post Captain; which 
you may be assured I shall lose no time in doing. 
It is the only opportunity ever offered me of 
showing that my feelings of gratitude to you are 
as warm and alive as when you first took me by 
the hand. I owe all my honours to you, and I 
am proud to acknowledge it to all the world.” — 
We must not leave our readers unacquainted 
with an ingenious device, hit on by Mr. Elliot, 
for evading the superstition which makes a 
corpse on board ship an object of terror to the 
seaman. Lord Bristol, the Bishop of Derry, 
having died at Naples, the minister sent the body 
home in the Monmouth, packed and shipped as 
an antique statue !—And with this anecdote, we 
must take our leave of the present volume. 
More stirring matter awaits our future notices ; 
and Sir Harris Nicolas announces that there 
will yet be two more volumes. 





Stories from the Italian Poets: with Lives of the 
Writers. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Ir our memory serve us faithfully, Mr. Hunt 

has somewhere observed of Cowley, that he 

loved everthing,—hence a want of selectness in 
his taste. Now, if we add to this what the 
painters call “a want of keeping’’—a want of 
proportion we have condensed into a paragraph 
our principal objections to Mr. Hunt. He sees 


the mountain half-lost in the clouds, and the 
Violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye, 


with the same distinctness; and dwells upon them 
as objects warranting the same raptures. He 
can be as enthusiastic over the design on a tea- 
cup, as over The Fates of Michael Angelo or 
the Lady of the Sciarra Palace! Nor is this 
all-embracing philanthropy theoretical. Our 
author warrants its sincerity by perseveringly 
(we had written perversely) introducing homely 
words and familiar turns of expression among 
his most delicate fantasies—into his most gal- 
lant or heroic measures: and hence has arisen 
the charge, somewhat unfairly laid against him, 
of affectation. 

But, whether Mr. Hunt’s manner be good or 
bad, natural or assumed, there is small chance 
of its now changing; and most persons, whether 
they admire his style or not, will be glad that 
so loving a student of the Italian poets, in whom 
the enthusiasm of youth is still fresh, and the expe- 
rience of a life ripe, has taken pen in hand to 
discourse upon Dante, and Pulci, and Boiardo, 
and Ariosto, and Tasso. Mr. Hunt here gives us 
prose abstracts of, and episodes from the master- 
pieces of Italian poetry, with biographical intro- 
ductions, critical notes, and single stanzas and 
passages versified. Nor can we fancy a more 
delightful present to those beginning to make 
acquaintance with ‘‘/a dolce favella :” and we 
are bound to add, that Mr. Hunt’s prose ren- 
derings, so far as we have compared them, seem 
singularly clear of the peculiarities of style 
above adverted to, while his remarks are gene- 
rally genial, shrewd, and felicitous. 

One exception, however, calls for the gravest 
protest. We can hardly conceive what tempted 
Mr. Hunt to take Dante in hand. From first 
to last, his humour in commentating on the 
Divina Commedia seems to us crotchetty, and 
inconsistent with his avowed principles. Mr. 
Hunt writes himself up into petulance over the 
Inferno ;—accuses the severe Florentine of bi- 
gotry, nay, almost (by implication) of blasphemy, 
because, in treating of Hell, he did not reject 
the images of Doom, Vengeance, and Punish- 
ment, which inextricably belonged to the ‘‘citta 
dolente”’ of the Middle Ages. Dante, eagle- 
winged as he was, could not rise superior to 





those terrors and tumults in which alike the 
Churchmen and Schoolmen, the representatives 
of Traditional Authority and of Free Inquiry, 
found materials for self-defence and retribution. 
If a Luther's inkstand could not be drained 
against superstition without its tribute to the 
times being flung in the face of the Devil;—if a 
Savonarola could not substantiate his claims to 
holiness of life and severity of discipline better 
than by acquiescing in the paganisms of an ordeal 
—if the Orcagnas and Giottos and Michael 
Angelos of Art knew no better, each in his 
generation, than to idealize the gnashing teeth 
and the gryphon wings of the fallen pons | when 
the “wages of sin’ were to be pourtrayed, 
wherefore should Mr. Hunt wont so vehe- 
mently with Dante, because the poet, too, must 
needs have his Malebolge ;—his hideous trans- 
formations, and his horrible torments, the 
thought of which makes nature shudder?— 
Wherefore our commentator’s namby-pamby 
pleading about “the mild reading desks of the 
Church of England’”’?—wherefore such waiting- 
gentlewoman-epithets as ‘‘ridiculous and melan- 
choly”?—wherefore the puerile designation of 
Purgatory as “a bit of Christian refreshment 
after the horrors of the Jnferno’’? 

Though this strange misapprehension colours 
the entire article on Dante, much remains—even 
in this portion of the work—which will gratify 
the student. After a carefully-executed sum- 
mary of the events of Dante’s life, and much 
ill-considered language, we come to a page 
which shall speak for itself: — 


“ But truly it is said, that when Dante is great, 
nobody surpasses him. I doubt if anybody equals 
him as to the constant intensity and incessant variety 
of his pictures; and whatever he paints, he throws, 
as it were, upon its own powers; as though an artist 
should draw figures that started into life, and pro- 
ceeded to action for themselves, frightening their 
creator. Every motion, word, and look of these 
creatures becomes full of sensibility and suggestions. 
The invisible is at the back of the visible; darkness 
becomes palpable ; silence describes a character, 
nay, forms the most striking part of a story ; a word 
acts as a flash of lightning, which displays some 
gloomy neighbourhood, where a tower is standing, 
with dreadful faces at the window; or where, at your 
feet, full of eternal voices, one abyss is beheld dro 
ping out of another in the lurid light of torment, In 
the present volume a story will be found, which tells 
a long tragedy in half-a-dozen lines. Dante has the 
minute probabilities of a Defoe in the midst of the 
loftiest and most generalizing poetry ; and this feeling 
of matter-of-fact is impressed by fictions the most 
improbable, nay, the most ridiculous and revolting. 
You laugh at the absurdity ; you are shocked at the 
detestable cruelty; yet, for the moment, the thing 
almost seems as if it must be true. You feel as you 
do ina dream, and after it: you wake and laugh, 
but the absurdity seemed true at the time ; and while 
you laugh you shudder.” 

In the above the “laugh” is taken for granted 
too unhesitatingly. Every grotesque must be 
logically absurd, but is not, therefore, laughable. 
Here follows more good criticism, :—like the 
above, with a depreciating word or two:— 

“It is this combination of extremes which is the 
life and soul of the whole poem ; you have this world 
in the next; the same persons, passions, remem- 
brances, intensified by superhuman despairs or beati- 
tudes; the speechless entrancements of bliss, the 
purgatorial trials of hope and patience, the supports 
of hate and anger (such as they are) in hell itself; 
nay, of loving despairs, and a self-pity made un- 
boundedly pathetic by endless suffering, Hence 
there is no love story so affecting as that of Paulo 
and Francesco, thus told and perpetuated in another 
world; no father’s misery so enforced upon us Ugo- 
lino’s, who, for hundreds of years, has not grown tired 
of the revenge to which it wroughthim. Dante even 
puts this weight and continuity of feeling into pas- 
sages of mere transient emotion or illustration, un- 
connected with the next world; as in the famous 
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instance of the verses about evening, and many others 
which the reader will meet with in this volume. In- 
deed, if pathos and the most impressive simplicity, and 
graceful beauty of all kinds, and abundant grandeur, 
can pay (as the reader, I believe, will think it does, 
even in a prose abstract) for the pangs of moral 
discord and absurdity inflicted by the perusal of 
Dante’s poem, it may challenge competition with 
any in point of interest.” 

After this is it not inconsistent in Mr. Hunt 
to dwell lovingly upon the fanciful costume of 
Dante’s angels, as making Milton’s show ‘com- 
monplace in comparison’’? 

In the above few sentences, sufficient idea is 
conveyed to the reader of the spirit and manner 
of Mr. Hunt’s abstract,—and the humour of his 
notes. We will now give one of the most fa- 
vourite and familiar passages from the ‘ Inferno,’ 
as rendered by our author :— 

“The pilgrims went on, and beheld two other 
spirits so closely locked up together in one hole of 
the ice, that the head of one was right over the 
other’s, like a cowl; and Dante, to his horror, saw 
that the upper head was devouring the lower with 
all the eagerness of a man who is famished. The 
poet asked what could possibly make him shew a 
hate so brutal; adding, that if there were any 
ground for it, he would tell the story to the world. 
The sinner raised his head from the dire repast, and 
after wiping his jaws with the hair of it, said, ‘ You 
ask a thing which it shakes me to the heart to think 
of. It isa story to renewall my misery. But since 
it will produce this wretch his due infamy, hear it, 
and you shall see me speak and weep at the same 
time. How thou camest hither I know not ; but I 
perceive by thy speech that thou art a Florentine. 
Learn, then, that I was the Count Ugolino, and 
this man was Ruggieri the Archbishop. How I 
trusted him, and was betrayed into prison, there is 
no need to relate; but of his treatment of me there, 
and how cruel a death I underwent, hear, and then 
judge if he has offended me. I had been imprisoned 
with my children a long time in the tower which has 
since been called from me the Tower of Famine; 
and many a new moon had I seen through the hole 
that served us for a window, when I dreamt a dream 
that foreshadowed to me what was coming. Me- 
thought that this man headed a great chase against 
the wolf in the mountains between Pisa and Lucca. 
Amongst the foremost in his party were Gualandi, 
Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, and the hounds were thin 
and eager, and high-bred ; and ina little while I saw 
the hounds fasten on the flanks of the wolf and the 
wolf's children, and tear them. At that moment I 
awoke with the voices of my own children in my ears, 
asking for bread. Truly cruel must thou be if thy 
heart does not ache to think of what I thought then. 
If thou feel not for a pang like that, what is it for 
which thou art accustomed to feel? We were now 
all awake; and the time was at hand when they 
brought us bread, and we had all dreamt dreams 
which made us anxious, At that moment I heard 
the key of the horrible tower turn in the lock of the 
door below, and fasten it. I looked at my children, 
and said nota word. I did not weep. I madea 
strong effort upon the soul within me. But my 
little Anselm said, “* Father, why do you look so? 
Is anything the matter?’ Nevertheless, I did not 
weep, nor say a word all the day, nor the night 
that followed. Inthe morning a ray of light fell upon 
us through the window of our sad prison, and I 
beheld in those four little faces the likeness of my 
own face, and then I began to gnaw my hands for 
misery. My children, thinking I did it for hunger, 
raised themselves on the floor, and said, “ Father, we 
should be less miserable if you would eat our own 
flesh. It was you that gave itus. Take it again.” 
Then I sat still, in order not to make them un- 
happier: and that day and the next we all remained 
without speaking. On the fourth day, Gaddo 
stretched himself at my feet, and said, “ Father, why 
won’t you help me?” and there he died. And as 
surely asthou lookest on me, so surely I beheld the 
whole three die in the same manner. So I began in 
My misery to grope about in the dark for them, for 
I had become blind: and three days I kept calling 
on them by name, though they were dead; till 
famine did for me what grief had been unable to do. 





With these words the miserable man, his eyes start- 
ing from his head, seized that other wretch again with 
his teeth, and ground them against the skull as a dog 
does with a bone. O Pisa! scandal of the nations! 
since thy neighbours are so slow to punish thee, 
may the very islands tear themselves up from their 
roots in the sea, and come and block up.the mouth 
of thy river, and drown every soul within thee. What 
if this Count Ugolino did, as report says he did, 
betray thy castles to the enemy ? his children had 
not betrayed them ; nor ought they to have been put 
to an agony like this. Their age was their innocence ; 
and their deaths have given thee the infamy of a 
second Thebes.” 

As a specimen of the notes, to which the 
commentator’s powers as a poet enable him to 
add a charm as well as a value, we will give 
a few lines of criticism, in which Mr. Hunt has 
‘all his sympathy about him :”’— 

“ Era gia I’ ora che volge ‘I desio 
A’ naviganti, e intenerisce ’] cuore 
Lo di ch’ an detto a’ dolei amici a Dio ; 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d’ amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 
Che paia ’] giorno pianger che si muore. 
A famous passage, untiring in the repetition. It 
is, indeed, worthy to be the voice of, Evening her- 
self, 
Twas now the hour, when love of home melts through 
Men’s hearts at sea, and longing thoughts portray 
The moment when they bade sweet friends adieu ; 


And the new pilgrim now, on his lone way, 

Thrills, if he hears the distant vesper-bell, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 
Everybody knows the line’ in Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ 
unworthily echoed from Dante’s— 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Nothing can equal, however, the tone in the Italian 
original—the 

Paia ’1 gidrno pianger che si mudre.” 

Elsewhere, the bard of “ Rimini’ becomes 
over-exquisite and crotchetty: thus he is some- 
what subtle, we think, in objecting to “ the tim- 
brels and the dances,” with which Dante gives 
life and occupation to the blessed in Paradise. 
His notion that ‘there is more heaven in one 
placid idea of love, than in all these dances and 
tinklings,”’ though unquestionably true—as true 
as that grass is green,—if followed out, would 
unhappily make an end, not merely of the Poet’s 
right over faéry-land, but also of Milton’s Para- 
dise and Pandemonium—nay, and also of the 
variously-clad angels, whom Mr. Hunt was 
commenting upon a few pages before with so 
much unction. Indeed, we are not sorry to part 
company with our commentator at Heaven’s 
gate, seeing that he has brought somewhat of a 
mundane narrowness of vision and petulance of 
temper to the contemplation of its visioned mys- 
teries :—and, alas! for poor human nature— 
under the self-delusion that he is herein the 
apostle of Tolerance, and the defender of noble 
Genius against its own sick fancies. We can, 
however, recommend the volumes: since, though 
Mr. Hunt has, we think, misapprehended the 
tone in which strictures on Dante ought to have 
been written—he is the guide of guides through 
Pulci’s giant-world—through the maze of ad- 
ventures which Boiardo’s knights and beauties 
thread—and writes of Ariosto with all the ear- 
nest sense of a man, and the “ fond, lingering 
phrases” of a lover, as we may hereafter show. 


not 





Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in South- 
Western Africa. By G.Tams, M.D. Trans- 
lated from the German, with an Introduction 


and Annotations, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 


2 vols. Newby. 
Tue interest of these volumes is considerable, 
as might, indeed, be expected from the novelty 
of the subject to which they relate. What do 
we really know of Benguela, Angola, and Am- 
briz, the three countries visited by Dr. Tams? 
As little, we suspect, as of any maritime region, 
Japan excepted, on the face of the earth. British 
vessels, it is true, cruise off the whole of them, to 





intercept the slave-ships continually ] 
ports; but our naval officers see onl] 
—they know little even of the towns 
the country a league from the sea,—with th 
manners, habits, and opinions of the natives . 
they have as little acquaintance as with the 
inhabitants of the moon. From the Portuguese 
established at Benguela, Novo Redondo, ang 
Loanda, who are in perpetual communication 
with the a, no information is to be ex. 
pected. They, indeed, take not the slightest 
Interest in the subject; and are themselves gg, 
ignorant as scarcely to be able to read or write 
Besides, they are so much engrossed by the 
slave trade, which it is their interest to conceal, 
that they have neither leisure nor inclination to 
inquire into other matters. Nor will they per- 
mit foreigners to settle among, or even to visit 
them for any length of time: they have, and 
are determined to have, the monopoly of the 
traffic in question, no less than of general com 
merce. Of all foreigners they hold the Engli 
for obvious reasons, in the greatest dislike; and 
they are the most anxious to exclude us from al} 
opportunity of seeing the country. For infor. 
mation respecting it, therefore, we must look to 
other sources. Dr. Tams, though a German, 
sailed in a Portuguese ship, — being medical 
ofticer in a mercantile expedition to that ¢ 
undertaken by, and at the sole risk of, Senhor 
Ribeira dos Santos, Portuguese consul at Altona, 
It was altogether a remarkable expedition. It 
consisted of six vessels, laden with Euro 
manufactures; and was destined to visit any 
European station of importance on the coast of 
South-Western Africa, exchanging its cargo for 
the valuable productions of Africa. Besides Dr, 
Tams, who was evidently intended to be the 
historian of the enterprise, two German natu. 
ralists, six musicians, and a young Portuguese 
linguist, formed part of the expedition. With 
abundant provision for the body and some for 
the mind (since a select library of books was 
not neglected), the vessels sailed from Altona, 
in July, 1841, and arrived off the coast of Ben- 
guela, in October. The hills and dales of the 
region, with its lofty palms, its exuberant fruit- 
trees, and its unrivalled luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, surprised the doctor, who had always 
associated Central Africa with “vast deserts, 
arid plains, and a vegetation parched and shri- 
velled by the scorching rays of the tropical 
sun.’ But the unbounded liberality of nature 
is more than neutralized by other circum- 
stances :— 

“It is melancholy, indeed, that this beautiful coast 
is so scantily inhabited; but, alas! its very advantages 
offer such facilities to the slave-hunters, that the 
persecuted children of the soil only traverse these 
lovely solitudes when commercial interests bring 
them from the interior to the coast. Instead of the 
smiling cot, the cultured plain, and a free and happy 
people, the lion, the panther, the elephant and the 
hyena, troops of antelopes, zebras and buffaloes, 
house in these vast districts.” 

Yet the town of Benguela, which has one of 
the best harbours in Western Africa, presents @ 
very promising appearance to the eye:— _ 

“It is situated in a charming valley, partially 
enclosed by the lower range of the lofty mountain 
chain, which rises from the coast. Numerous isolated 
roofs sparkle in the sun amid the rich vegetation, 
and produce the effect of neat country-houses, env- 
roned by flourishing gardens. The river Catum 
imparts to this mountain-valley such a high degree 
of fertility, that the manifold variety of its luxuriant 
vegetation far exceeds all that the fancy of a 
pean stranger can conceive. Tall cocoa-palms conceal 
the greater part of the town, and the eye perceives 
at first only the decayed walls of the fortification 
the government buildings, and a very few private 
houses, The inconvenience of —_ a 
European boats is very great, because, notw! 
ing thosheltered situation of the harbour, the breakers 
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= tirely subside; and when the wind blows 
— sea, it is almost impossible to approach 
the shore. A swarm of naked negroes, who make it 
their business tocarry Europeans through the breakers 
tp and from the boats, lay basking on the hot sand, 
at the ordinary landing place. Here the governor 
has Very considerately erected a large open shed, 
rool d with tiles, for the protection of Europeans 

pst the heat of the sun, whilst waiting for the 
hoat®; but, strange to say, none of the negroes had 
taken a dvantage of this retreat, actually preferring 
to be half roasted on the burning white sand. As 
gon as they saw that we intended to land, they 
mubed into the water with one accord, and wading 


to the middle in the surf, came to meet us, with 

Joud cries, laughter, and shouting, dancing with wild 

‘culations, and struggling with each other to 

obtain the trifling remuneration for carrying us 
” 


With all the beauty of the adjacent country, 
the wild beast is the lord of the town, or, at 
least, he holds a divided empire with man :— 

«As soon as darkness sets in, all hurry anxiously 
home; even the negroes desert the street, or lie 
round a blazing fire in front of the dwellings, or, if 
obliged to be abroad, carry lighted torches in their 
hands to scare away the wild beasts. ‘ Darkness 
seems to be alive,’ for the silence of night is broken 
by the cries of ravenous beasts of prey, chiefly the 

whose presence in the town is immediately 
announced by the howling of the dogs, which slink 
away in evident terror. While the European stranger 
isfilled with apprehension at the proximity of such 
neighbours, the inhabitants, who are accustomed to it 
from childhood, are almost indifferent to it, although 
itis by no means unusual for men to fall a prey to 
these ravenous creatures. Indeed, only a few days 
before our arrival, a female slave was devoured by 
a lion close to the town, at noon-day.” 

The following description is graphic:— 

“The terrors of the night are quickly dispelled by 
the transcendant beauty of the morning. Earth 
glows in her primeval beauty, all nature smiles in 
the loveliest verdure, and the delicious coolness of 
the atmosphere invites every one to enjoy the early 
dawn, From half-past five till eight o’clock, when 
the sun gradually dispels the silvery mist that is 
spread over the earth, is the busiest part of the day, 
and the time most enjoyed by the European. * * 
Suddenly the whole scene changes; the sun begins 
to ‘shoot down his vertical rays, and the European, 
who dreads the fierce magnificence of this glorious 
luminary like the pestilence, retires to his house for 
the day, while the negro lies down before his hut, 
smokes tobacco, and basks in the sun; but neither 
dance nor song is heard. The numerous birds 
disappear; the little parroquet and the African 
humming birds seek the thickest shade ; the songsters 
of the woods are mute, and the plants, which but a 
moment before looked vigorous and fresh, languidly 
droop their leaves. The pulses of nature seem to 
be stopped; every sound is hushed; there is not a 
breath, not a motion in earth or sky; an unearthly 
death-like stillness prevails, which, combined with 
the oppressive heat, is more trying to bear than all 
the terrors and discomforts of the night. On looking 
abroad the atmosphere appears in glistering motion ; 
the eye cannot endure the glare of light, and yet the 
sun is always veiled in mist ; the thermometer gene- 
ally rises in the shade to 93° or 94°, and sometimes 
to 102° or 105° F. All creation is wrapt in such 
eres repose, that the most solitary spots may 

Visited without risk; because, not even a wild 
beast rises from its lair, or coiled serpent issues 
from its dark retreat. The unhappy slaves alone, 
the lawful masters of the soil, are not allowed by 
their cruel European owners, to take repose at a 
time which nature herself seems to have appointed. 
Tn the awful silence of noon, the clank of the chains 
of the passing slaves, falls reproachfully on the ear, 
as they toil on their weary way to fetch water from 
the distant river Catumbella, or carry goods to the 
sea-coast, These miserable beings, fastened eight, 
ten, or even fifteen to one chain, then present a 
Picture of the most abject misery.” 

Of the wild beasts, some live on the dead 

8 of the negroes, which they are eager to 
devour before the fire can consume them, — 








for the corpse is invariably burned. Those of 
Europeans, indeed, are buried; but quick lime 
is at the same time thrown on each body, and 
some bottles of vinegar added, to hasten decom- 
position :— 

“In Benguela, it is the special office of one negro 
to burn the dead. By the existing laws, this burning 
cannot take place till after sun-set ; and as the burner 
is quite alone in the cemetery while he is performing 
his trying duty, in fearful momentary expectation 
that some wild beast will issue from his retreat and 
fall upon him, he hurries through his task with as 
much expedition as possible; but so carelessly and 
inefficiently was this done, that I often saw him 
cover the bodies so scantily with dry grass and twigs, 
that the feet or arms of the corpse projected beyond 
the pile, without the action of fire seeming to have 
passed over them. The corpse is laid flat upon the 
ground, with the feet turned towards the sea. At 
this extremity, the twigs are first set on fire, because 
the sea-breeze, which is pretty strong, quickly drives 
the flames up to the head. As soon as this process 
has been gone through, the negro hastens to quit his 
post, and abandons the corpse, which is perhaps 
hardly touched by the fire, to the mercy of the 
ravenous beasts, which scarcely leave a trace of the 
body by the dawn of day. Fragments of gnawed 
bones and human skulls are everywhere lying about 
in Calundo; nay, even in every street, and every 
dilapidated building, such remains are found; and it 
excites no surprise, if a man on opening his door in 
the morning, finds upon his threshold a fresh human 
skull, which a hyena has carried there during the 
night. These animals are so numerous in Benguela 
and its environs, that it is no difficult matter to find 
hundreds of their holes in the space of half an hour ; 
and not a night passes without their proximity being 
betrayed by their disagreeable howl. By dint of 
exertions, the hyena is able, in the course of a few 
hours during the night, to burrow in the loamy soil, 
which is hardened by the heat of the sun, and to 
prepare for itself a subterranean dwelling. In the 
most busy parts of the town, such pits or burrows 
are often found in the morning, left in an unfinished 
state, the animal having been disturbed by the noise 
of the stirring population.” 

If this were the only evil attending a resi- 
dence at Benguela, it might be removed by a 
spirited governor. The population is nearly 
three thousand; and, without help from the 
government at home, they might construct works 
high and strong enough to resist the attacks 
of biped or quadruped. But what is every 
man’s business is nobody’s. The ministers at 
Lisbon do nothing; the local governor does 
nothing ; the residents do nothing,—the slave 
trade being employment enough for the latter. 
The climate, too, is so deadly, that everybody 
is in haste to get rich, and leave the place. 
Though the whole coast is unhealthy, from 
Morocco down to the twentieth degree south, 
there are some parts much less so than others ; 
but most of the residents being convicts, neither 
they nor the authorities can remove to any other 
station on the coast without the consent of the 
governor-general of Angola, and, perhaps, also 
of the government at Lisbon. It is this cireum- 
stance, no doubt, that prevents mechanics and 
artisans from repairing to Benguela. Even an 
European gardener could not be obtained, 
though from 600 to S00 dollars per annum 
would have been given for one. Physicians 
and surgeons are equally unknown : one gentle- 
man was about to sail for Rio Janeiro merely to 
have a tooth extracted, when Dr. Tams luckily 
arrived, and saved him alike the trouble and 
expense. There were, indeed, two men who 
bore the title; but both were ignorant of the 
first principles of medicine. Neither were any 
priests to be found. Whatever may be the 
zeal of Portuguese missionaries at home, they 
take good care not to evince it by establishing 
themselves in such pernicious localities as this. 
A century or two ago, indeed, there were enough 
of them; but at length they grew tired of the 





country, and as they died off, little care wag 
taken to supply their places. According to our 
author, this is not to be regretted, since they 
did little for either civilization or religion. In 
like manner, there is no school—no instruction 
of any kind. Possibly, however, though no 
mention is made of the circumstance, a mulatto 
priest does sometimes come from Loango to 
celebrate the more essential rites of his office. 
Yet there is no such thing as marriage (there 
being no European women, and the native 
women acting as concubines) ; the people bury 
one another; and as anybody, in case of neces- 
sity, can baptize, it is equally possible that all 
Church rites are dispensed with; indeed, Dr. 
Tams tells us that the Church is only opened 
when a European of distinction is to be buried. 
Some one more zealous than the rest had placed 
an image of the Virgin in a public place, to re- 
ceive the worship of passers by; but even this 
expedient was unavailing: nobody “bent so 
low as to do it reverence.” 

It is strange that the Congo Africans do not 
believe in the most common of all things— 
natural death :— 

“On the death of a Soba, (negro chief,) or even or 
a private individual, the superstition of the natives 
frequently gives rise to the most cruel barbarities, 
which involve the happiness and the lives of many 
wretched negroes. An almost universal belief pre- 
vails among the negroes, especially in some districts 
of Benguela, that death is not a natural event; but 
that the soul of a person previously deceased, or the 
Fetish of some one still living, has carried off the 
soul of the individual just departed. In order to 
obtain certain information on this point, various 
manceuvres are practised with the corpse, and the 
most devout and clear-sighted among the natives are 
consulted for the purpose of ascertaining who was 
the murderer of the deceased. Suspicion at length 
falls on the Fetish of some negro, and not unfre- 
quently of a whole family, all of whom must then 
atone for the crime, either by death or slavery. In 
some cases, the body is borne by two negroes past 
every dwelling in the village, till the corpse itself is 
said to point out the hut of the murderer; and the 
bearers affirm that the dead man will not suffer 
himself to be carried any further. Any desire of 
vengeance, which may have been rankling in the 
breasts of the relations of the deceased, now acts 
most powerfully, and woe betide him who has been 
anenemy to the family. The suspected man cannot 
even prove his innocence by shewing that he wag 
absent at the time of the death; because it is taken 
for granted that his Fetish is not confined to time or 

lace.” 

At Loanda, the capital of the Portuguese 
government of Angola, and the seat of the 
governor-general, there is more trade, more civi- 
lization ; but the morals of the European resi- 
dents are equally bad ; and the traffic in slaves, 
despite the vigilance of the English cruizers, 
more extensive and notorious. According to 
Dr. Tams, nothing can exceed the ignorance, 
the vulgarity, the want of principle among the 
men, and of chastity among the women, charac- 
teristic of the place. This is the more credible, 
from the fact that the bulk of the population is 
derived from the same source,—transported 
criminals, or of such as have fled from public 
justice. It is quite a relief to turn from them 
to the natives, who, however sunk in ignorance, 
however brutified by superstition, and however 
corrupted by European influences, appear to 
advantage when compared with the former. 
But an account of these we must defer till next 
week. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Agnes Moreville ; or, the Victim of the Convent, 
by the Rev. S. Sheridan Wilson.—As angry a 
book as was ever put forth by conscious infallibility 
—and one of the weakest. This is saying much, 
when it is remembered that, from position, we are 
“ well read” in the library of what is called Religious 
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Fiction; but we really think that among writers of 
that class, the Reverend S. Sheridan Wilson has a 
fair claim to the cap and bells—since he mistakes 
the jingle of the latter, for such a solemn anti- 
pistical chime as will ring the tiara off the head 

of the Scarlet Lady. The mere publication of such 
a work—the fact that any man can hope to find a pub- 
lic, or even a party, to countenance and encourage 
him, is calculated to make all thinking men grave. 
Their concern will be great in proportion, as they 
do not lean towards absolutism in opinion. Supposing 
what Mr. Sheridan Wilson intimates be true: that the 
Pope is something too bad to be named to ears polite— 
that the Jesuits are listening at every door; poisoning 
every well-spring of knowledge, and moulding every 
noble intellect; the sight of blatant Folly taking 
the field against such adversaries becomes pitiable. 
Are minds to be fortified by calling names? Are 
Wrong and Right to be parcelled out by a perishable 
human creature, who loses his temper and his gram- 
mar in awarding to himself the Lion’s share of per- 
fection? Mr. Sheridan Wilson can neither restrain 
his wrath, nor his self-complacency during one soli- 
tary page of argument ; and when his prose gets out 
of breath, he has recourse to rhyme. The reader 
shall see him, when, as Milton says, he has put on 
his singing robes :— 

Byron’s a firebrand, not a holy light ; 

An ignis fatuus, the lone man’s dread ; 

A hissing serpent, not a rocket bright ; 

His lay enclouds the dying and the dead: 

Like the volcano spouting froth and fume, 

To devastate, but never to illume. 

He wasa harpy, nota holy muse ; 

His mind, though pompous, rarely was profound ; 

He steeped his lyre in blackest Stygian dews, 

Like tombs and drums it gave a hollow sound : 

As whizzing shells, he soars beyond the sight, 

But falls, and bursts, and scatters death and night. 

Yet weeping willows o’er the bard shall grow, 

And fitful elves sing many a woodland lay ; 

Orer his lone grave, ye tempests, gently blow ; 

Reason he sought, yet scowled the God away : 

View him with pity; let his memory rest ; 

Another Rochester has died confessed. 
It were time and patience wasted to trouble the 
reader with any outline of the incidents of * Agnes 
Moreville ;? but the spirit of the book cannct be too 
strongly denounced, 

Charles Elwood; or, the Infidel Converted, by O. 
A. Brownson, differs as essentially from the above as 
“ flowers of May” differ from “ flowers of sulphur.” 
Restraining ourselves, for obvious reasons, from the 
discussion of its arguments, its superiority in taste and 
temper separates it by a hemisphere from such 
productions as * Agnes Moreville ;’ and though some 
chapters will be found lengthy—after the fashion of 
the Americans—even by those who are willing to dis- 
card story for speculation, yet the dignity of fair- 
ness so pervades the book, that it may be com- 
mended to all; howsoever they may join issue with the 
reasoning, or be disposed to question the fact of such 
conclusions resulting from such arguments. Never- 
theless, we cannot take leave of ‘Charles Elwood’ 
without pointing out the impossibility of any produc- 
tion of its class being satisfactory, as one reason of 
our objection to the mixture of fext-work with tale- 
work. There is no stating any given case, with all 
its difficulties, in such a form—no real argument. 
The doubt is pulled down, the heresy abandoned, 
precisely when and where and how the writer of Fic- 
tion pleases ; and both are put forth in just as strong 
and menacing a shapeas he feels his own “ counter- 
blasts” able to destroy. 

Harding's Fables for Young Folks.—Mr. Harding 
has so many royal and illustrious patrons, according 
to the assertion of his own title-page, that he may very 
well dispense with such patronage as ours—which is 
fortunate. Thefrontispiecetothis volume, presenting 
to the purchaser the Princess-Royal of England in the 
form of a chubby little boy, isillustrated by what its 


author fancifully calls an Allegorv—in the form of non- 


sense verses. ‘The Rose of Affection’ may be worth 
quoting, as a specimen of the poetry which, on the 
testimony of Mr. Harding, flourishes at court; and 
our readers may, probably, be content to conjecture, 
from the author's management of an ‘ Allegory,’ 
what sort of success he is likely to have with a 
‘Fable.’ At any rate, we should so advise them. 
The Rose of Affection! An Allegory. 
Written in commemoration of the First Anniversary of the Birthday 
of Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of England. 
Twelve waning moons have pass’d away ; 


Of England’s budding fav’rite flower, 

By fairies nursed in Fancy’s bower, 
Where Virtue and her train preside, 

To guard from harm a nation’s pride— 
A Princess born to regal state! 
Affection’s Rose, the joy of fate! 

Twelve waning moons have passed away, 
It is—it is her natal day ! 


Flora! range thy myrtle bowers,— 

Cull the sweetest, fairest flowers! 

Bright and unfading let them be, 

To deck the brow of infancy. 

Shield her, good sprites, from care and strife, 
With flow’rets strew her path through life ;— 
A Princess born to regal state ! 

Affection’s Rose, the joy of fate! 

Twelve waning moons have passed away, 

It is—it is her natal day! 

The Island Queen, a Poem, by Mrs. Ellis.—This 
lady has taken Queen Pomare for her subject: and 
in her introductory verses she adduces the argument 
to show that modern times are not wanting inthemes 
for the exercise of the poetic faculty ; and that there 
is no real necessity to revert to classic recollections 
for noble topics. Scarce,” says or sings she, “ the 
realm of fiction seems more wonderful than truth.” 
The poem opens with some reflections on Work, 
which is celebrated in its different spheres; but the 
highest of all work, the writer characterizes as the 
missionary work, and justifies the enthusiasm Of the 
workers. She then pourtrays the evils that too fre- 
quently attend colonization ; particularly the neglect 
of the natives, and the system of land-sharking, the 
final operation of which has been the extinction of 
many races. All this and more is told in smooth 
verse, until, at length, in Book V., we arrive at “ the 
Isles of the Southern Sea,” and in the next at Tahiti. 
The story of Pomare then begins. The work, though 
humble as a poem, is deserving of notice as an 
earnest appeal made in behalf of the suffering. 


The Life of Carl Theodore Kirner, written by his 
Father ; with Selections from his Poems, Tales and 
Dramas, translated from the German, by G. F. Rich- 
ardson, F.G.S.—This second edition of a well-known 
work, the Life of one whose story could hardly be 
brought too frequently to the remembrance, whether 
of young poet or young soldier, contains some new 
matter, though not so much as Mr. Richardson 
asserts :—the letters from Mrs. Hemans to which he 
draws express attention at the close of his preface, 
having already appeared among Mr. Chorley’s ‘ Me- 
morials’ of that lady. The pleasantest part of the 
work, as it now stands, is the *‘ Reminiscences’ com- 
municated by the mother of Kérner to Dr. Férster— 
lively tales of the young days of Schiller and 
Goethe, which add yet a grain more of trait and 
anecdote to the prodigious collections already amass- 
ed by German enthusiasm and industry. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, however, might have further enriched this 
second edition had he been more alive to the 
labours of others. In Mrs. Jameson's * Winter 
Studies,’ for instance, some interesting pages are de- 
voted to the young poet’s love:—the ‘Toni’ for 
whom his dramas were written, and whose affection, 
among other bright and precious things, he com- 
pelled himself to sacrifice when the ery of war ran 
through the land. Altogether, though the prose of 
these volumes is agreeable reading, the work is hardly 
complete enough to be installed among the Biogra- 
phies of the Worthies of Modern Europe. 

Recollections of a Tour. A Summer Ramble in 
Belgium, Germany and Switzerland, by J. W. Massie, 
D.D.—Heavy as lead, inexact as Cheapside talk, or 
the babble in a May Fair drawing-room, and preju- 
diced as the least intellectual oracle of Our Village,’ 
the volume is a republication of lectures delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Massie on his return from his 
tour. A public reading of Murray’s * Hand-Book’ 
would have been at once more informing and far more 
amusing. There is no occasion to spare one so un- 
sparing of others, and infallible in his own conceit. 

The Wigwam and the Cabin, by Percy B. St. John.— 
“When the rain is on the roof,” (as the Bard sings 
whose pension has stirred so much bile in the modern 
Timon)—when Christmas guests draw round the 
hearth to listen, not to the chirp of Crickets, but to 
tales of adventure,—these two slim volumes, unadorn- 
ed by any of the dressings and decorations now so 
fashionable, may claima hearing: and, if let in, will 
not, we think, be “ put to the door” till they have 
unladen their wallets of their burden of legend. So 





Again we hail the natal day 


often, however, have we looked into such stories of 


the wilderness for the reader’s pleasure 

hold ourselves excused from coe mee -- F re | 
on this occasion. Enough has been said to call 
attention to the work of those who cater for fireside 
reading. 

The Palace of Fantasy; or, the Bard’ 

§c., by J. S. Hardy.—An allegorical non 
serian stanzas, exhibiting some poetic feeling, bug 
wanting in poetic finish. The author is often f 

and finical in his phrases, and frequently ville 
prettily, at the expense of syntax. We counsel the 
writer, ere he ventures again before the publie 
to complete at least his grammatical education 
Poetry, in these days, is not an impulse only but 
an art, requiring perfect utterance. The publica. 
tion of verses so deficient as these is an injury tog 
mind which, by a severe discipline, might be made 
agreeably productive. 

Frank Merrivale; or, Dissolving Views fr 
Glass of Time, by E. Pierce.—A work ctkamy ba 
signed with a moral purpose, to present to the 
young, the “light-hearted, simple-minded, good-loving, 
truth-seeking,”—to whom it is formally dedicated. 
the materials of reflection through the medium of 
fancy. It pleasingly illustrates the life of man by 
analogy with the seasons of the year. The writer is 
often betrayed by a love of a poetical diction into q 
vein of writing which needs much compression, 

Notes, Historical and Architectural, of the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Slynebridge, Gloucestershire. 
The drawings in this work are by Francis Niblett, 
architect, and the letter-press by a member of the 
Bristol and West of England Architectural Society, 
Besides the descriptive remarks, it contains some on 
decorative colouring, and, as illustrating a building 
of great beauty, deserves attention. 

Nimshi. The Adventures of a Man to obtain g 
Solution of Scriptural Geology.—Two dull volumes 
of verbose trash. 

The First Chapter of the History of England, 
selected from the Writings of Caesar and Tacitus: to 
which are added Explanatory Notes for the Use of 
Schools, by W. Drake, M.A.—This volume contains, 
in the chronological order, “those passages of Caesar 
and Tacitus which relate to the early history of 
Britain, and which indeed constitute nearly the 
entire amount of our knowledge upon that interesting 
subject.” The plan is a good one. The school-boy 
should learn things as well as words, and of the 
former precisely those which are likely to be most 
useful. But Mr. Drake here dismisses the Greek 
writers too summarily. They contain something 
more valuable than he seems disposed to allow; and 
we hope that he, or somebody else, will give us 3 
continuous view of early British history from the well. 
known writers in that language. 

The First German Book, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M.A., and J. W. Fradersdorff—The plan is a good 
one, and well adapted to the wants of English learners. 
Mr. Arnold has distinguished himself in the compi- 
lation of Latin and Greek school-books: and he is of 
opinion that the foundation at least of an accurate 
acquaintance with sereral modern languages may be 
laid in our classical seminaries, without prejudice 
to either of those ancient tongues. We think so 
too: and for this reason we recommend the present 
volume. 

An Introduction to Geography and Astronomy, with 
the Use of the Globes, by E. and J. Bruce. Tenth 
edit.—A work which hasarrived at a tenth edition must 
certainly have been found useful, and we should there- 
fore have been content simply to announce the new 
edition but for the additions blazoned in the title 
page. Now whatever merits the public may have 
found in the original work, it was obviously too brief 
for the variety of subjects which it embraced, but an 
‘Epitome of Ancient Geography’ comprised in nine 
pages! is too ridiculous to pass without notice. 

Remarks on Physical Education, by James Chios. 
—A pamphlet to prove what we believe nobody will 
attempt to deny,—that gymnastics, or physical exer 
cise of some kind, is necessary for youth. In rural 
districts, the best mode of developing the muscular 
powers may be easily adopted ; but in towns arti- 
ficial means are the only ones within reach, These, 
it seems, may be witnessed in full operation in the 
grounds attached to University College School, Lom- 
don, of'which exercises Mr. Chiosso is the superil- 
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Canst thou forget me ? 
Speak, unforgotten one ! Speak ! was it a deceit ? 
Isall that’s past a dream—a cheating dream ? 
* * * * 
Oh, unforgotten one ! stretch out to me 
The old right hand of friendship! stretch it here ! 
Russian Poetry. 
Canst thou forget me, unforgotten one ? 
Canst thou forget 
The beauty of the earth,—the brightness of the sun, 
The flowers, whose summer lives were just begun, 
When we two met ? 
Was it our own rejoicing souls which threw 
O'er land and sky that strangely glorious hue ? 
For ne’er have I, since that remembered hour, 
Seen the same beauty on earth, sky, or flower! 


Canst thou forget how dear that hour was deemed 
By thee and me ?— 
How strangely fateful, yet how brief, it seemed,— 
How sweet—how passing sweet the dream we dreamed, 
If dreams they be 
Which have so strong a pow’r o’er heart and brain 
To make lifelovely, or a path of pain! 
Dreams are unreal—therefore call these not 
Dreams which thus beautify, or cloud, our lot! 


Canst thon forget me—thou whose fervent heart 
To mine addressed 

Words far too pure to be the words of art, 

Too fond, too trustful to be coined to smart 

_ _ A loving breast! 

No lot hath woman—unforgotten one ! 

80 dark, so desolate, so deeply lone, 

As when a heart that vowed a faith like thine 

Learns to forget—Oh, can that lot be mine? 


Canst thou forget the prayers I've prayed for thee,— 
r The thoughts I've poured 
ge from my trusting breast, all fearlessly, 

Ocheer thee in thy home beyond the sea, 

_ When dark fate loured ? 

Is this forgotten as a bygone tale? 
se man’s deep heart so fickle, and so frail ? 
cumery given to my true breast alone? 

anst thou forget me—unforgotten one ? 


Auicta JANE SPARROW. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 7th Jan. 1846. 

Yesterday, Mons. Guizot entertained Ben Achacke, 
the ambassador of Morocco, and his suite at dinner, 
after which some admirable music was performed 
by the whole corps, vocal and instrumental, of 
the Conservatoire. It is hardly necessary to say 
anything in praise of the performance of this cele- 
brated band. The selection did great honour to the 
selector,—and to Germany, whence every piece with 
the exception of two, was drawn. It was as follows— 

Premi¢ére Partie. 
. Cheur d’Introduction de Moise—Rossini. 
. Premier Morceau de la Symphonie en La—Becthoven. 
. Cheeur d’Armide— Gluck, 
. Andante de la Symphonie en La— Beethoven. 
. Cheeur final de l’Oratorio de la Création—Haydn, 


Seconde Partie. 

. Fragment du Grand Septuor—Beethoven, 
. Cheeur du 15 Siécle—Auteur inconnu, 
. Ouverture d'Obéron—Weber. 
. Cheeur, Judas de Machabée—Handel. 
I beg you to compare this with the programme 
of private concerts given in London, And we talk 
of the lightness and frivolity of the French—their 
superficial tastes, &c.! With the single exception 
of Rossini’s Chorus, there was not a line that was not 
classical. The only thing that injured the complete- 
ness and depth of the impression produced by each 
piece, was their being fragmentary, which (excepting 
only the beautiful old Italian Corale) they all were. 
But this is an objection to which all such selections 
are obnoxious. ‘The introduction of Gluck’s en- 
trancing Chorus, between the two movements of the 
Symphony of La, for example, was an interruption 
of the order of the ideas of the mighty poet, incon- 
sistent with the close and deferential attention with 
which the course of such a mind as his must be fol- 
lowed, if one would unravel the meaning of his won- 
drous harmonies. But the world is, as yet, much 
too far from any adequate esthetic culture to under- 
stand, or feel, the value of the integrity and unity of 
poetical impressions. How else could it go on to 
tolerate the barbarism of galleries of pictures and 
statues, where it is almost impossible to arrive at— 
still less to carry away—a single esthetical whole ? 
This might be endured in regard to mere copies of 
existing objects (and not then, if there is much poetry 
in the apprehension of them); but where a true artist 
has bequeathed to us his own glimpses of Eternal 
Beauty, asaids to help ourless favoured soulsto ascend 
some steps towards its throne, instead of placing our- 
selves in the humble attitude of disciples, seeking to 
understand the great mystery he teaches, and to carry 
away some faint shadows of it in our memories, we 
spend huge sums in surrounding it with disparate 
images, and think we have done a fine thing in 
covering acres of wall with forms and colours. It is 
this which makes the Berlin Gallery (so inferior in 
material) the most satisfactory, and the Louvre the 
most offensive public gallery in the world. The one 
seems to belong to men of scholarlike research, dis- 
ciplined senses and refined tastes, the other to 
opulent barbarians. The English will have an op- 
portunity, if a new Gallery is built, of following the 
dictates of reason and taste. They have a small 
collection of admirable pictures, and they might give 
the student (meaning by that not only a professor of 
painting, but every human being who desires to 
refine and elevate his mind by converse with Art,) a 
chance of following, undisturbed, the workings of 
some one great mind at a time, and possessing him- 
self of one great poetical conception. 

Here isa long episode, and, to those who do not 
hold the doctrine of the Unity of Art, rather an abrupt 
one. But the subject is, in fact, one and indivisible. 
Having seen and heard *‘Armida’ as a whole, I could 
also the better appreciate what that chorus of danger- 
ous enchantment loses by being displaced ; but, not 
to be too pedantic and too ungrateful, I confess it 
was, and must ever be, an exquisite treat when so 
sung. I hear it whispered that the King intends 
having this noble Opera got up in the grandest style 
for Queen Victoria: that is really an entertainment 
worthy of a Queen—worthy to be given by one civil- 
ized monarch to another. Surely it is time to think 
of something better than shows of soldiering—at best 
but a pretty way of proving to your guest, how soundly 
you could thrash him, if you had a mind—fireworks 





with which royalty is usually regaled. I hope the 

Queen will think as I do, and then nothing will keep. 

her from coming to hear ‘Armida.’ The specimens 
of Haydn and Haendel (the French spell the name 
right!) were of the most popular and intelligible sort, 

and, of course, were much admired. ‘£ See the Con- 

quering Hero comes," with French words,has a strange 

sound to English ears. The band, otherwise so 

perfect, mistook the time of this chorus. It was so 
slow and trainant, that it lost its joyous triumphant 

character. Nevertheless, it is always an effective 

thing, and seemed to me to be more admired and 

applauded than anything else. 

Another proof that Genius must descend—not 
indeed to a level with ordinary minds, but toa region 
accessible to them, when it would excite their sym- 
pathy and obtain their applause.— What wonders of 
Handel lie unknown and unheeded! In speaking 
of this noble group of poet-musicians, I must not 
forget the romantic Weber, the most graceful and 
fantasic of Mdrchen-writers. He suffered, of course, 
from the awful might of the giant by whom he was: 
overshadowed ; but his Overture to * Oberon’ was 
played with consummate delicacy, and could not be 
listened to without delight. 

The old Italian Hymn to the Trinity is extremely 
beautiful and grand from itssimplicity. It was sung 
without instruments. I do not know whether the 
English musicians have got it.* 

A word of the heroes of the evening,—the Maro- 
quins, who are come to see the glories of France, 
and to look with their tranquil eyes on the restless 
and feverish scene of Parisian society. The Ambas- 
sador isa handsome young man, with very regular 
features and noble countenance; high and straight 
forehead ; the brow and orbit of the eye well cut; the 
mouth firm and calm. His father-in-law, a fine old 
man, with snow-white hair and beard, is, also, x 
striking figure. The group was very picturesque. 
The Ambassador wore a light-blue bernous, the hood 
up, and under it a white muslin turban. The Moor 
by his side was dressed in white, flame colour beau- 
tifully mixed. The old man in dark blue, with 
white turban, and so on. 

What did they think of it all? Were they 
amused? Werethey bored? Chi sa? These are 
secrets which the men of the East can keep better 
than we. The Ambassador himself looked interested 
and pleased, and in the right place. But the pro- 
minent expression of his face and mien, is that of 
dignity. I could not detect a spark of ferocity in. 
the eye or mouth. The lively intelligent counten- 
ance of our fellow-subject, Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
seemed rather to belong to some family of the vary- 
ing, mind-betraying European faces. At the summit 
of the scale of high, varied, imposing expressiveness, 
was, as might be expected, that of the great “* Vizir™ 
(as his African guests call him) himself. 


Naples, 1845. 

In the report of the proceedings of the British 
Association you mention that the subject of cretinismr 
and goitre was brought forward on that occasion by 
Dr. Twining. Having lately passed some time in 
those parts of Switzerland most afflicted by these 
maladies, and conversed with people on the spot in 
reference to them, and having still more recently 
ascertained the existence of the same maladies in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, I send you the result 
of some inquiries which I have made on the subject: 
Though erctinism and goitre are not confined to one 
district of Switzerland,—it is in the Valley of the 
Rhone that the traveller is more than usually struck 
and horrified by its frequency. In Sion, Martigny and 
Brieg, one meets continually with the most distressing 
cases of mental imbhecility connected with goftre, suffi- 
cient to diminish very considerably the pleasure whiclt 
otherwise might be derived from the magnificent 
scenery which distinguishes this part of Switzerland, 
When last at Brieg, I met witha very intelligent man 
who formed one of a Commission appointed to 
examine and report on the different qualities of 
water discoverable in the neighbourhood ; and as this 
is a point intimately connected with, and bearing 
upon goitre, it may be inferred that his information, 
with respect to this malady, will not be without 








* Possibly the “ Alla Trinita” of Arkadelt, which, after 
having been very popular in the Prince de la Moskowa’s 
Society of French Amateurs, has been brought here, and: 
given at our Ancient Concerts—Eb. 
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interest. In the first place, he agreed with Dr. 
Guggenbiih|, that one great cause of the extension of 
the evil is the neglect of it in children—affirming, that 
were the young carefully treated it might be com- 
pletely cured in those particular cases. Amongst 
lisposing causes, he mentioned as the result of 

is experience, bad or improper diet; such as salt 
meat, cheese and milk, which were almost the 
exclusive food of the people in those districts. 
Whether such an opinion be a prejudice or not, 
I leave others to decide; still, as being firmly 
maintained by an intelligent man, bred and 
born in those parts, and participated in very 
extensively by the people generally, it is entitled to 
some attention. Another cause he considered to be 
the dirty habits of the people. No one can descend 
from the Canton Berne, for instance, into the Canton 
‘Vallais without being struck at first view with the 
marked difference and deterioration in the appear- 
ance of the people ; and hence is it, said my informant, 
that in this Canton, and especially in Sion, Martigny 
and Brieg, the very dirtiest portions of it, one meets 
with the largest number of cases of goitre. Indeed, I 
have stood in the streets of Sion, or sate on the bridge 
at Martigny, until I have been horror-struck by the 
number of the afflicted who have passed by me, 
mowing and grinning as they passed. Bad water 
‘was also mentioned as one of the most powerfully 
predisposing causes of goitre; my Swiss friend declar- 
ing that he had no doubt that if I were to confine 
myself to tufa water for two or three years I should 
be afflicted with the malady. On my observing, that 
-on ascending the Grimsel, a few days previously, a 
white soapy kind of water had been brought me to 
drink, and which I refused, he said that it was con- 
‘sidered to be some of the best water that could be 
= Amongst the different kinds of water 
und in Switzerland, he mentioned eight out of 
twelve, of which he said “saponeuse-marmeuse” 
water, that of melted glaciers and of torrents, was 
accounted good, whilst, on thecontrary,tufa, stagneuse, 
sable, and Rhone water, invariably predisposed 
to goitre. The malady, he said, was much more 
common amongst women than amongst men. The 
very nature of some of the predisposing causes 
enumerated points naturally to some of the remedies 
-of the disease. Something, too, in the way of drain- 
age and cultivation, my informant thought, might be 
done to purify the air, but such is often the jealousy 
which the people have of the local government, 
and so crippled, therefore, is its power, that it is 
impossible to agree on any combined system of action. 
Se much for my Swiss friend; and now I will give 
you the report ofa Neapolitan doctor on the subject. 
not so common as in Switzerland, “ il gozzo,” 

as the Italians called it, is found “sporadico,” not 
““endemico,” in various parts of this lovely country, 
especially where marsh miasma exists arising from the 
vicinity of stagnant water, being much extended also 
by a bad diet such as the poor labourers are accus- 
tomed to. It is found more particularly in Loccavo, 
Pianuva, Casoria, Pisionola, Marionnise and Mandra- 
gone. I have heard tooof its existence inthe immediate 
neighbourhood of Naples, at Agnano. Here, too, as 
in Switzerland, women are more subject to it than 
men, and even amongst them, those of a lymphatic 
temperament or of a delicate constitution, more 
so than others. If attended to in its earliest stages, 
-and in the case of children, it is the opinion of the 
Italian medical men that it may be easily cured. 
Whether the mode of cure adopted by them corre- 
‘sponds with that adopted by Dr. Guggenbiihl of 
Interlacken, I cannot say, but it is as follows. Inier- 
mally, burnt sponge, saponaceous, sulphurous and 
ine waters, together with “ occhi di granci,” as 

my friend explained, and a preparation of iodine. 
Externally, too, other remedies are used in order to 
co-operate with those applied internally, such as a 


“ saponaceo-canforato”™ liniment, ointment of digitalis, 
“ sacchetti di salmarino,” and “ unguento di idriodato 
di potassa.” I have preferred in some instances giving 
the precise terms used by my informant, in order 
that you may have a more complete view of the 
malady as it is exhibited and treated in the kingdom 
of Naples. Whether there is any novelty in the 


communication I send you I know not. I can only 
hope that it may add something more to the mass of 
information it is so desirable to collect on so painfully 
interesting a subject. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is too much the fashion to assume, that 
because writings in the public journals are anony- 
mous, the writers are irresponsible. Just the re- 
verse of this is true—they are not only as respon- 
sible as other men, but each and all are responsible 
to their collaborateurs, whose characters are involved 
in the conduct of the Journal with which they are 
associated, and to the Proprietors, whose interests 
are deeply engaged. As a consequence, however, of 
this error, it has grown into a fashion to abuse the 
Press as corrupt and unprincipled; and few persons 
hesitate to say of any journal which may chance to 
be opposed to their humour or their interests :—Oh, 
it is bought, or sold, or influenced by some vile motive! 
A very flagrant example of this has just been brought 
before the public, and is too remarkable to pass 
without comment. It appears that the “Special 
Correspondent” of the Hampshire Independent, some 
short time since, went a little beyond the cautious 
vagueness in which such persons usually find their 
security, and, not content with accusing “the Times 
newspaper of baseness of conduct and baseness of 
motive” in its exposure of the late Railway frauds, 
accused two gentlemen connected with that journal 
of gambling in shares, and using the Times as an 
instrument to affect the market for their personal 
benefit. The writer, of course, was induced “ to ex- 
pose the turpitude” of journal and journalists, from 
the purest motives ; and added, with startling empha- 
sis, “I give the names, because, if what I have 
stated be denied, J am ina position to prove my asser- 
tion before a parliamentary committee.” This state- 
ment was specific—names, dates, and all needful 
particulars were given; there was no possibility of 
explaining it away into “true no-meaning.” The 
Times appears to have thought so too,—and therefore 
resolved to trace the falsehood to its source. The 
result was made known last week, through the 
Hampshire Independent, in a letter headed “ From 
our former Special Correspondent ;” in which the 
writer acknowledges that he had been “ misinformed” 
—that the charges against those gentlemen were 
“wholly unfounded :” and he adds, “I beg those two 
gentlemen to receive this, my sincere apology, for 
what I did, and to ask their pardon.’ On this, the 
Times observes, “ the author of these falsehoods is a 
Mr. Edward Raleigh Moran. * * We need say 
nothing of this man’s character, it is sufficiently 
known to all connected with the metropolitan press.” 
Here, in charity, the subject might have been allowed 
to drop; the exposure and consequent abasement of 
the libeller was painful enough to induce silence in 
all persons not directly interested in theissue. But, 
unfortunately, the metropolitan press, which is said 
to be well informed as to this man’s character, forms 
but a small fraction of the metropolitan public; and 
therefore, such persons are not without their mischie- 
vous influence. Now, if we are not strangely misin- 
formed, this same Mr. Edward Raleigh Moran has, on 
occasions, taken leave to impute dishonourable motives 
in explanation of the course pursued by this journal. 
We therefore feel personally bound to direct attention 
to the subject, and to express a hope that the 
exposure will serve as a caution to the credulous; 
that henceforth, whenever a charge of corrupt motive 
is preferred either against a journal or a journalist 
in the presence of an honest man, he will at once 
stigmatize it as “a Moran,” unless the party be 
willing to give dates, facts and names, with leave to 
publish them. In that case, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, it will turn out to be “ta Moran.” 

The papers announce the death, at Paris, in his 
seventy-third or seventy-fourth year, of Mr. Lewis 
Goldsmith, long a resident in that capital, and 
known as the author of several works,—amongst 
which the most valuable is a summary of the Statis- 
tics of France. His earlier writings he had lived 
long enough to see handed over, by time, to oblivion 
—the mildest doom which could be decreed them. 
The present Lady Lyndhurst, our readers may know, 
is a daughter of the deceased. 

The daily papers announce, too, the death of Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson; a lady whose name has 
been for many years before the public as a contributor 
to the poetical department of the annual and other 
periodical publications—and more recently as editress 
of a Biography of the late Duchess of St. Alban’s 





[see Athen. No. 632]. 





Wesee that the council acting for his Royal Hj 
ness the Prince of Wales, for his Duchy of Corn 
- ee sanction of its authority to the ml, 

‘ollege of Chemistry, by the subseripti 
its funds. _—— 
The vacancy occasioned by the death 


Royer-Collard, of M 


in the body of members 
Aca rancaise, has been supplied by Bek. 
nation of M. Charles de Rémusat ; a Variety of 
didates who had started for the so-much-coveng 
chair having, one by one, given way before the 
rior claims or prospects of the new academician 
While speaking of Academies, we may add thy 
name of the Bavarian sculptor, Schwanthaler t 
those of the French artists whom we last wed 
announced as having been elected honorary mem, 
_ by the Imperial Academy of Arts in St. Peten. 
urg. 

The literary collections of the late ugustug 
William Schlegel are finally dispersed. = 
the manuscripts, and the most valuable of the 
printed books—such as his collection of Asiatic 
books, and works relating to the idioms of that 
country —rare works, and those containing j 
notes by the illustrious critic himself—have been 
privately purchased by the Prussian Gove 
and distributed amongst the Royal and University 
Libraries of Berlin, and the University Library of 
Bonn. The remainder, consisting of about 1,500 
volumes, have been sold by auction, at Bonn, fetch. 
ing high prices. Englishmen mustered strong, itis 
said, amongst the purchasers. 

The great Turquoise mines of Nichapour, in the 
province of Khorassan,—whose stones are the finest 
in the world for quality and size, one having been 
found there, on their first opening, so large as to be 
fashioned into a drinking-cup for the father of the 
reigning monarch,—are, it is stated, about to be 
worked by a Russian company, with the permission 
of the Persian Government. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD. 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly inte 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of EIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under 
the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening: 
and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAMES 
Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been s 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 

enoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittaace to view both Pictures~ 
Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The LECTURES 
selected for this period of the year, by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bach. 
hoffner, in CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSUPHY, will be 
illustrated by Interesting and Brilliant Experiments. A LECTURE 

REVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES will be delivered 
by Dr. RYAN, daily, and also on the ATMOSPHERIC R. 
by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Model of which, 
several persons, is exhibited daily. The additions to the OPA 
MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, and CHROMATROPE 


additions to the Working 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for ascending and descending Inclined 
Planes. A Magnificent COLLECTION of TROPICAL FRUITS 
Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute-player, will take part in the 
Music, conducted by Dr. Wallis. Open from Eleven to Half-pas, 
Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten in the Evening.—Admittance 


1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 9 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geocrapnicat Socrery.—Jan. 12.—Lord Col 
chester, President,in the chair.—Three new members 
were elected.—The paper read was a continuation of 
Mr. Layard’s account of Khuzistan; which papey 
we stated when the first portion was read, will not 
bear to be abridged without losing all its value. 





Socrery or AnTIQUARIES.—Jan. 8.—Henry Hal- 
lam, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair.—Two new 
Fellows were elected.—Mr. J. A. Repton exhibited & 
veral portraits on panel, the property of Mr. Majendi, 
of Hedingham Castle, apparently copies executed 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, from 
authentic originals. They represent the Empert 
Maximilian; Albert, Archduke of Austria; Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and his Duchess; Joha 
Sans Peur; Phillip II., King of Spain ; and 
distinguished personages. Mr. G. Francis laid before 
the society some documents connected with the hit 
tory of Swansea, amongst which was a Charter from 
Oliver Cromwell, confirming the letters-patent a 
1655, by which the Protector had granted that Swat 
sea should become a free town and borough, sod 
granting one representative in Parliament, 
May 3, 1658. 
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ierre, secretary of the Belgian Lega- 
L pose re a document discovered in the 
-” of his researches amongst the Records in 
war tg He stated that numerous evidences of 
the connexion which subsisted between England and 
that country in ancient times, had fallen under his 
notice, tending to prove the Flemish origin of many 
works off art or decoration still preserved in England. 
The works of the Flemish carvers in wood were in 
‘al esteem, and numerous fine examples exist 
in the churches of Norfolk and other parts of Eng- 
jgnd, which may be regarded as their productions. 
The document found by Mons. Delapierre related to 
a dispute which had occurred at Bruges, in the year 
141, between William Carebis, a Scotch merchant, 
gd a certain monk of Melrose Abbey, acting on 
behalf of the abbot of that monastery, and Cornelius 
de Aeltre, citizen of Bruges, and master of the art of 
carpentry, who had agreed to supply certain stalls 
for Melrose, after the fashion of the stalls in the 
Abbey Church of Dunis, in Flanders, and carved 
aecording to the design of those which existed in the 
choir of Thosan, near Bruges. The work had been 
impeded by popular commotions at Bruges, during 
which the master carver had been deserted by his 
workmen, and suffered severe losses. It is probable 
that many similar evidences exist in the archives of 
Flanders, which would throw light on the History of 
Art in England, and show the extent of that influence 
which the productions of our continental neighbours 
exerted at various times in forming the prevailing 
taste of the day in regard to works of Art, as well as 
the elegancies or decorations serving as accessories 
to domestic or church architecture. Several of the 
splendid engraved works preserved in England, com- 
monly termed sepulchral brasses, were unquestion- 
ably produced by artificers of Flanders, although few 
similar examples are now to be found in that coun- 
try—An original relation was then read, supplied by 
Mr. Lott, from the records of the Corporation of 
london, and describing the muster of the citizens 
before Henry VIIT.,in the year 1538, in consequence 
of apprehension of foreign invasions, instigated by 
the Pope. This recital was not devoid of interest as 
alively picture of the wealth and superb array of the 
Gitizens, exhibiting also the alacrity with which they 
responded to the call of the sovereign, and the pre- 
valent feeling of the times in opposition to any Papal 
influence. 


Asiatic Soctety.—Jan. 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson 
inthe chair.—The Secretary read a memorandum 
from the Rev. R. S. Hardy, of Negombo, in Ceylon, 
communicating, from Cingalese sources, a few ob- 
servations on the Buddhist practice of cave-digging 
for devotional purposes, in reference to the work of 
Mr, Ferguson, published in the Society's Journal. 
Mr. Hardy thinks there is evidence for concluding 
that asceticism prevailed in India previous to the 
date of Gautama Buddha, and that the votaries wor- 
shipped in caves, although none of these caves may 
be in existence: he believes also that caves were 
not unfrequent in the time of Buddha, and that they 
subsequently increased considerably; not less than 
uxty-four were connected with the city of Anaraja- 
pur, A Cingalese work of the 5th century mentions 
Paintings on a cave temple; and the walls of some 
vasited by Mr, Hardy are covered with paintings, like 
those on the continent, to which the excavations 
generally are similar in character, though of less 
elaborate architecture. The writer has not been able 
to identify any of the caves mentioned by Mr. Fer- 
guson with those of the Cingalese records, but he 
quotes a passage from a legend of a visit of Buddha 
tothe Nerbudda, which he thinks refers undoubtedly 
tothe Caves of Ajunta._The reading of the paper 
of Mr. Masson, *On the Route from Seleucia to 
Ecbatana, as detailed by Isidorus of Charax,’ was 
concluded, Some notice of this paper has already 
appeared in the Atheneum [No. 946], with reference 
to the site of Bagistan, the present Bihistan, and the 
great inscription and sculptures there, of which 
‘curate drawings, and complete and satisfactory 
tions, have been recently received from Major 
son. Mr. Masson's paper refers only to that 
part of the fragment remaining of Isidorus which de- 

the route above named ; and he was induced 
Pe itfrom having himself travelled that route, and 
ving been thus enabled to verify the extraordinary 





exactness of the ancient historian. He wished also 
to aid in refuting the conclusion drawn by Archdeacon 
Williams, that Ecbatana, or Apobatana, as it is 
named by Isidorus, is the modern Ispahan.—Mr. 
Masson observes that the route being through a 
country now, as it was in the age of Isidorus, a sandy 
desert, interspersed with a few cultivated patches, 
on which alone the towns and villages could be 
built, must have been nearly the same then as 
now, and readily identified; the chances of error 
being reduced within moderate limits. The route of 
Isidorus gives a distance of 129 scheeni, which being 
multiplied by 24, the number of English miles in 
the lesser scheenus, the most commonly used, gives 
3224. Now, the distance from Bagdad (which is at 
no great distance from Seleucia) to Hamadan, as 
measured by Mr. Webb, the surveyor, attached to 
the mission of Sir John Macdonald, is 3234 miles, 
—a remarkable coincidence, and one which though 
from the difference of the modes of measurement, 
and partial separation of routes, must owe its extra- 
ordinary closeness partly to accident, yet proves that 
the measures of Isidorus are worthy of all confidence. 
The distance from Seleucia to Ispahan, being nearer 
to 500 miles, (424 in a straight line, according to 
Mr. Williams), that gentleman concludes that the 
scheenus was equal to the royal parasang of Persia. 
We have not space to follow the detailed course of 
Mr. Masson, who examines the route of Isidorus step 
by step; but Mr. Masson is of opinion that by his 
investigation of every place named in the somewhat 
meagre ancient itinerary, and by the comparison of 
names of places where possible, he has demonstrated 
that the conclusion arrived at by the majority of 
geographers is the only one tenable; and that con- 
sequently Ecbatana or Apobatana is the modern 
Hamadan. 





















InstituTE oF British ARcHiITECTS,—Jan. 12.— 
H. E. Kendall, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A paper was 
read by John Britton, Esq. descriptive of Roslyn 
Chapel, near Edinburgh. This edifice was com- 
menced in 1446, and his widow and successors con- 
tinued the works, which had been left unfinished at 
the death of the founder, in 1479. Mr. Britton 
observed, that his attention had been directed by Mr. 
David Roberts to the aisle at the east end, which is 
wider than the other; and it would appear that the 
plan had been changed after the stone-work for the 
vaulting was prepared, and in order to make it avail- 
able, the architect had resorted to the expedient of 
carrying the arches upon large projecting corbels,— 
a remarkable feature in the construction, which it 
would be difficult otherwise to explain.—Mr. Burn 
observed, that the picturesque tradition (so well 
handled by Sir Walter Scott) of the interment of the 
Sinclairs, shrouded in their armour and uncoffined, 
in a yault beneath the chapel, is destitute of founda- 
tion. There is a crypt, not under, but beyond the 
chapel, to the eastward, which Mr. Burn believes, on 
a careful examination, never to have been used as 
a sepulchre ; and there is only one other small vault, 
where some of the family have been deposited in 
oaken coffins.—Mr. Fowler observed, that the nave 
of the building was vaulted on the uncommon, though 
not singular principle of a solid roof, the extrados 
of the arch forming the external covering. The 
vaulting of the east end aisle is remarkable for its 
excessive flatness, and appears to have been retained 
in its place by iron ties grooved into the stones—a 
singularity in the construction of the Middle Ages. 
—Mr. Donaldson read a letter from Mr. Knowles, 
from Athens, describing some late discoveries made in 
further disencumbering the Acropolis of its rubbish. 
One result has been to ascertain, that the interior of 
the Parthenon was supported by columns of the 
Doric order, 3 ft. 7} in. in diameter, of which the 
fluted contours remain traced on the pavement. Mr. 
Donaldson made some remarks on the model of the 
Parthenon by Mr. Lucas, exhibited at the British 
Museum, in which the lower range of interior columns 
is represented as of the Ionic order, and promised 
some further remarks on this subject at a future 
opportunity. 





ArcHu£0LocicaL Instrtvte.—Jan. 9,—Sir Richard 
Westmacott in the chair._The increasing number 
and interest of the communications submitted to the 
Institute has induced the C ittee to devote two 
meetings in each month solely to the exhibition of 








antiquities, and to archzological discussion, The 
first of these conversaziones was held at the apart- 
ments of the Institute (12, Haymarket), on Friday 
last at four o'clock, as had been announced in the 
printed circulars of the Committee and the recently- 
published number of the Archeological Journal. 

On opening the proceedings, Sir R. Westmacorr 
observed that, before entering into an examination 
of the objects submitted to them, he thought it right 
to state, that it was far from the intention of the 
committee of the Institute, in holding these meetings, 
to interfere in any degree with the proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, He conceived that there wasa 
marked distinction in the province of the two socie~ 
ties. It was competent to the Society of Antiquaries 
to undertake far more important objects ;—its range 
of research was wider, its resources were more 
ample. The Institute was necessarily subsidiary 
designed to act in a pioneer capacity, and to supply 
by its extended correspondence those materials not 
otherwise accessible, on which the more important 
labours of the Society of Antiquaries must ultimately 
be based. The constitution of the Institute was so 
framed as to embrace all classes interested in the 
study of Archeology,—not those only whose support 
was valuable from their position and influence, but 
also those precluded by their limited means from 
joining the Society of Antiquaries, and deriving full 
benefit from its valuable publications. By this more 
comprehensive enrolment, the Institute hoped to se~ 
cure the co-operation of those who were the official 
conservators of our great ecclesiastical edifices, and 
those also whose professional education involved the 
study of Archeology; and of the national sympathy 
thus created the Society of Antiquaries would, he 
felt sure, reap the benefit. He confidently antici- 
pated that, by the annual meeting, a very great stimu- 
lus would be given tothe study of Archeology,and that 
in each successive visit a new and interesting locality 
would be explored and illustrated, and many precious 
objects, which lie concealed in private collections, 
would be brought to light. By the smaller meetings, 
such as the committee held this day, they hoped to 
give the opportunity for much friendly intercourse 
and valuable discussion. He rejoiced to see, on the 
present occasion, such a variety of interesting objects 
and communications as those laid before them,—a 
most gratifying assurance of the manner in which 
these meetings would be supported by the members 
of the Institute ; and he could only regret that the 
limited space of their apartments did not allow them. 
to accommodate, on the present occasion, a larger 
assembly. 

Sir Richard then called the attention of the meet- 
ing to some beautiful Italian sculptures in ivory, 
which had passed into his possession from the collec- 
tion of Flaxman. He observed, that they probably 
represented, in a series of groups, the incidents of 
some legend or medieval romance. They appear to 
have been executed in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century, and afford a remarkable example of 
a peculiar style of design, considered by foreign an- 
tiquaries to be Venetian, and of which several spe- 
cimens may be seen in the Musée Charles X. at the 
Louvre, and several private cabinets at Paris and 
other parts of the continent. He also submitted for 
inspection a head sculptured in stone, of the 13th 
century, from Hereford Cathedral, remarkable for the 
fine character of the features and general expression. 

The Marquess of Northampton exhibited a bronze- 
Etruscan vase, of unusual form, found at Bomazza, 
and a mirror ornamented on the reverse with an en- 
graved group ofthe Judgment of Paris,anda numberof 
beads formed of vitreous pastes, discovered near Rome, 
much resembling the beads found in British barrows. 

Several interesting primeval weapons of flint and 
bronze, discovered in Glamorganshire, belonging to 
the museum of the Royal Institution of South Wales, 
were communicated for exhibition, by permission, 
through Mr, G. G. Francis, local secretary to the In- 
stitute. A valuable illustration of these remains was 
contributed by Mr. J. Winter Jones, consisting of an 
unique assemblage of lance and arrow heads of silex, 
discovered in Canada, which, as Mr. Birch remarked, 
closely resemble in form and adaptation the weapons- 
of the primeval tribes of Great Britain and Northem 
Europe. 

Mr. Dilke exhibited a portrait on glass ef 
late Roman times, purchased at Strawberry Hill, 
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representing a female bust, and that of a boy 
wearing the bulla. This portrait is remarkable, not 
only from a variety of details of classical costume, 
rarely to be met with, but also as an example of an- 
cient design, showing a great knowledge of form and 
chiaroscuro. The head-dress of the female resem- 
bles that of the Empress Julia Momeea, and the por- 
trait is probably not later than the time of Gordianus 
Africanus. The mode in which the work is executed 
is also curious: it is apparently formed by scraping 
away parts of a black pigment, so as to show a gold 
ground below, the surface of the picture being pro- 
tected by a glass plate cemented over it. Another 
beautiful portrait of the same kind was exhibited by 
Mr. Burgon ; and other examples of this species of 
glass have been noticed by Buonarotti, in his work 
on ancient glass. 

Mr. Talbot exhibited a warrant for the payment 
of 55 sols tournois to Ristandore, trumpeter of the 
Comte d’Angouléme, for bringing the “good and 
joyful news of the death of Talbot and the defeat 
of the English before Castillon,” in the year 
1453. Mr. Talbot also exhibited some Roman 
silver Imperial coins from Vespasian to Severus, 
found near the Giants’ Causeway in Ireland, and a 
Chinese porcelain phial said to have been found in a 
tomb at Thebes.—Mr. Birch stated that all these 
phials were probably very much later than their 
alleged date ; first, from their being inscribed with a 
character not earlier than the first century B. c.; 
secondly, from the fact that in the Chinese annals 
the first mention of porcelain does not occur till the 
seventh century a. D., and then it is spoken of asa 
rarity ; thirdly, that the merchants were in the habit 
at the present day of bringing these vases to Cairo 
on the return of the caravans from Mecca. 

Mr. C. Villiers Bayly exhibited a slab of wood, 

robably part of a coffer, ornamented, and with groups 
in relief and pounced work, supposed to represent a 
subject from some romance; the costume of the figures 
was Italian, of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Poynter exhibited some stamped leathern 
hangings of beautiful design, from Bradwell House, 
‘Bucks; they presented a good example of the de- 
‘corations which supplied the place of hangings of 
Arras, towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

Two drawings, on a very large scale, of early 
Christian, inscribed and sculptured crosses at 
‘Nevin and Carew, in Pembrokeshire, were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Westwood. Mr. Westwood stated, 
that these were the two finest specimens of this 
‘class of monument that he had been able to dis- 
cover, and that their date was probably the eleventh 
century.—The representation of a remarkable sculp- 
tured monument, at Auldbar, near Brechin, was 
exhibited at the same time, and several features of 
resemblance in design were noticed. This curious 
early Christian memorial had been communicated to 
the Institute by Mr. Chalmers, of Auldbar. 

Several communications were read to the meeting, 
among which was a letter from Sir Philip Egerton, 
stating some singular facts connected with the Roman 
‘occupation of Cheshire, as detailed by Mr. Hostage, 
of Northwich. Letters were also read from the Rev. 
Hugh Jones, D.D., and the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, announcing their intention of commencing 
excavations on the site of Segontium, near Caernar- 
‘von, where it was anticipated that interesting disco- 
veries would be made. Dr. Jones stated that the 
‘walls of Caernarvon Castle had recently been re- 
paired in a most satisfactory manner, but that some 
portions of the town walls, the property of Mr. 
Asheton Smith and Lord Newborough, were in a 
very decayed state. 

Jan. 12.—At the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee the Rev. G. H. Bowers, Rector of St. Paul's, 
‘Covent Garden, was elected Honorary Secretary, as 
the colleague of Mr. Way and Mr. Newton.—The 
Chevalier Joseph Arneth, of Vienna, Dr. George 
Pertz, of Berlin, Dr. Conrad Leemans, Curator of 
the Museum at Leyden, were elected Foreign Ho- 
norary Members, and sixteen new subscribing Mem- 
bers were enrolled. 





InstiTUTION oF Civit EnGInEERS.—Jan. 13.— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The first 
meeting of this society for the present session was 
held on Tuesday, 13th inst. The paper read was a 
* Description of the Machinery erected by Messrs. 





Maudsley, Sons & Field, at the Minories Station, for 
working the Blackwall Railway,’ by A. J. Robertson. 
It commenced with a general account of the rail- 
way, quoted from Mr. Bidder’s Appendix to Mr. 
Stephenson’s Report on the Atmospheric Railway, 
as a parallel was then attempted to be drawn be- 
tween the system of rope traction and that of propul- 
sion by atmospheric pressure. The railway is about 
33 miles in length, built upon arches, and worked by 
2 pairs of stationary engines of 400-horse power and 
200-horse power respectively, at the Minories and 
Blackwall termini. Wire ropes of 3§ inches in cir- 
cumference, or 1} in. diameter, formed of four strands, 
each composed of 42 wires, extend along the length 
of the railway, guided by grooved pulleys, and coiled 
alternately at each extremity on drums, which are 
worked by the engines. The carriages are attached 
to the ropes by “grips,” which can be detached at 
pleasure; and the carriages are arrested by brakes, so 
as to deliver their passengers at the numerous stations 
along the line ; from whence about two-thirds of the 
amount of traffic is obtained. The carriages travel 
alternately along either line: and the signals for start- 
ing and the general working of the line are given by 
the electric telegraph. At first, some difficulty was 
experienced from the repeated fracture of the hempen 
rope, which was then used ; wire ropes, with swivels 
at given distances, were, however, adopted, and at 
present, in about two thousand journeys each way in 
each month, not above two fractures occur. Mr. Ste- 
phenson and Mr. Bidder—who, with other members, 
took part in the discussion—gave some particulars 
of the difficulties arising from the twisting of the rope, 
which was the cause of the destruction of the hempen 
rope, which had not any swivels in it. The cause of 
the torsion could not be satisfactorily accounted for, 
but it was conceived that the circumstance of the 
rope being lapped under the drum at the Blackwall 
end, and over the drum at the Minories end, might 
have some influence in the matter. The paper en- 
tered at length into the details of the construction of 
the engines and machinery, and was illustrated by 
drawings. In the discussion it was stated, that the 
rope now used was formed of 6 strands, laid round a 
hempen core; each strand composed of 6 wires, also 
laid round a hempen core :—that there was an evi- 
dence of very early corrosion wherever the wire 
came in contact with the hempen core. The power 
required to move the rope alone was 200-horse 
power with a hempen rope, and, with the wire rope, on 
account of its greater weight, it required about 250- 
horse power. The wind also had great effect upon 
the trains, which were, on an average, heavier than 
on any locomotive line. As to the question of ex- 
pense, that point must not be considered abstractedly 
—it must be remembered that the traffic could not 
be carried on at the requisite speed by locomotives, 
if they were required to stop seven timesin 34 miles: 
it was, therefore, a question whether the system of 
rope traction, by which the traffic could be conveyed 
at a given speed, or whether the intermediate traffic 
should be abandoned. The latter, commercially 
speaking, could not be done, and the rope system 
was persevered in. The expense of working the 
engines and rope was stated to be about fourteen 
pence per train per mile. The meeting was adjourned 
until Tuesday, the 20th inst., when the annual general 
meeting will take place, for the election of the 
president, council, and officers of the Institution. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
Mon. Statistical Society, 8. 
Tues. Horticultural Society, 2, 

— Linnean Society, 8. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
WeEp. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

— Society of Arts, 8. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

-- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

a Royal Society of Literature, 4, 

— Numismatic Society, 7. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Fri. Royal Institution, half-past8.—Prof. Faraday ‘On Magnetism 


and Light.’ 





FINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
xi1v.— St. Barbara—St. Margaret. 

St. Barpara is generally distinguished by her 
tower. Her legend was introduced from the East about 
the same time with that of St. Catherine: the authori- 
ties usually quoted are the same ; the Greek Calendar 








CJan. 1] 
of the Emperor Basil, already mentioned, ang? 
Martyrologie of the Cardinal’ Russian "a & 
entering on disputed points, I shall here ive 
legend in the poetical form which recommended ine 


to the people and the painters of the Middle Agey 


There was a certain man named Dj 

dwelt in Heliopolis; noble, and ofrecer te 
and he had an only daugliter, named Barbara whee 
he loved exceedingly. Fearful lest, from her si 
beauty, she should be demanded in moniagtah 
taken from him, he shut her up in a very hight cm 
and kept her secluded from the eyes of men, kh 
virtuous Barbara, in her solitude, gave herself y ty 
study and meditation: from the summit of her oe 
she contemplated the stars of heaven and their 

and the result of her reflections was, that the idol 
of wood and stone worshipped by her parents coul 
not be really gods—could not have created the 
ders on which she meditated night and day. $o ap 
contemned, in her heart, these false gods ; but as 
she knew not the true faith. Now, in the loneliness of 
her tower, the fame reached her of a certain sage who 
had demonstrated the vanity of idolatry, and wy 
taught a new and holy religion. This was no othe 
than the famous doctor and teacher, Origen, who 
dwelt in the city of Alexandria. St. Barbara lo 
beyond measure to know more of his teaching. 
therefore wrote to him secretly, and sent her letter 
by a sure messenger, who, on arriving at Alexandria, 
found Origen in the house of the Empress 
occupied in expounding the Gospel. Origen, o 
reading the letter of St. Barbara, rejoiced : 
ke wrote to her with his own hand, and sent to herong 
of his disciples, disguised as a physician, who per. 
fected her conversion, and she received baptism from 
his hands. 

Her father, Dioscorus, who was violently opposed 
to the Christians, was at this time absent: but pre 
vious to his departure he had sent skilful architects 
to construct within the tower a bath-chamber of 
wonderful splendour. One day, St. Barbara de 
scended from her turret to view the progress of the 
workmen ; and seeing that they had constructed tro 
windows, commanded them to insert a third. They 
hesitated to obey her, saying, “ We are afraid ty 
depart from the orders we have received;” but she 
answered, “Do as I command; ye shall be held 
guiltless.” When her father returned he was dis 
pleased ; and he said to his daughter, “ Why hat 
thou done this thing, and inserted three window 
instead of two?”—and she answered, “ Know, my 
father, that through three windows doth the soul 
receive light—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and the Three are One.” ‘Then her father, 
being enraged, drew his sword to kill her, and she 
fled from him to the summit of the tower, and he 
pursued her; but by angels she was wrapt from his 
view, and carried to a distant place. All the love 
that Dioscorus had formerly felt for his daughter 
was changed into unrelenting fury and indignation 












when he found she was a Christian. Having disco 
vered the place of her concealment, he dragged her 
thence by the hair and beat her, and shut her up in 
a dungeon. He then went to denounce her to the 
proconsul Marcian, who was a cruel persecutor of 
the Christians. The proconsul, after vainly ende 
vouring to persuade her to sacrifice to his false gods, 
ordered her to be scourged and tortured horribly: 
but St. Barbara only prayed for courage to endure 
what was inflicted, and to suffer for Christ's sake 
Her father, seeing no hope of her yielding, carried 
her to a certain mountain, near the city, drew his 
sword, and cut off her head with his own hands; bit 
as he descended the mountain, there came on a mot 
fearful tempest, with thunder and_ lightning, and 
fire fell upon this cruel father and consumed 

utterly, so that not a vestige of him remained.* 

St. Barbara was particularly honoured, in the 
early times, as the protectress against thunder and 
lightning, and as the patron saint of towers and fort 
fications, cannons, gunpowder, and fireworks. She was 
invoked against sudden death, for it was believed 
that those who devoted themselves to her, should nat 
die impenitent, nor without having first received 
holy sacraments. Her peculiar attribute is the TOWER 
almost invariably; often with three windows, in allu 





* Other versions of the legend place the scene of het 
birth and martyrdom at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, and giv? 
the date December 4, 330. 
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” d: sometimes she bears the sacra- 
oor ~* om eet which she carries in her hand. 


common with other martyrs, she has the crown, 
n 


nd the palm.t 
—<—% cone of St. Barbara, she is usually 
; with great magnificence.} The tower is 
massy building in the background, and she holds 
the sword in one hand, and the Gospel, or palm, in 
the other : occasionally, in early pictures and early 

German prints, she holds a little tower in her hand, 

merely as a distinguishing attribute.§ The most 

peautifal of the single figures to which I can refer, is 
the chef-d’ceuvre of Palma Vecchio, placed over the 
altar of St. Barbara, in the church of Santa Maria 

Formosa, at Venice. She is standing in a majestic 

attitude, looking upwards with inspired eyes; the 

re above life size, and the whole picture one 

Jow of colour, life, and beauty. Beneath, in front 
of the altar, is a marble bas-relief of her martyrdom ; 
_she lies headless on the ground, and fire from 
heaven destroys the executioners. Almost equal in 
beauty, but, of course, in a far different style, is the 
full-length, by Holbein, in the Munich Gallery. A 
beautiful little half-length, by Luini, in the possession 
of Lord Lansdowne, represents her holding a book ; 
the tower behind. Rubens frequently painted St. 
Barbara :—in one picture she stands in a rich German 
costume, a gothic tower behind; in another, the 
treatment is classical and statuesque, and the tower 
in the same style. In the Dulwich Gallery is a 
mall spirited sketch, by Rubens, of St. Barbara 
fleeing from her father, who, in the likeness of a 
“turbaned Turk,” pursues her, sword in hand. 

St. Barbara holding the sacramental cup, by Bel- 
traffio, is in the Berlin Gallery. 

In the Capella Venturini, at Siena, there is a very 
curious and ancient picture, attributed to Matteo da 
Siena. It represents St. Barbara seated on a 
throne; she holds in her left hand a tower, within the 
toor of which is seen the cup and wafer, her right 
hand holds the palm, and two angels, bearing a crown, 
hover above her head; two other angels, with musical 
instruments, are at her feet. On the right of St. 
Barbarastands St. Catherine, and on the left St. Mary 

ene. 

St. Barbara is frequently introduced into pictures 
of the throned Madonna, and grouped with other 
saints as patroness against storm, lightning, and all 
sudden death in a state unprepared by the sacrament 
and confession. In such pictures she leans on her 
tower and bearsthe palm, or the tower is placed near 
her. The most celebrated example, is in ‘ The Ma- 
donna di San Sisto’ of Raphael, in which she is 
kneeling to the left of the Virgin, and looking down 
benignly on the worshippers below; on the other side 
St, Sixtus :|| but her usual pendant is St. Catherine, 
where _— are not special reasons for introducing 
some other saint. 

St. Barbara is the patron saint of Mantua, and in 
her church in that city is her martyrdom by Brusa- 
src. In pictures of this subject, the leading idea 
or motive does not vary. St. Barbara is on her knees, 
and her father always in a turban (the heathen 
attribute) seizes her by the hair with one hand, 
holding his sword in the other. Generally we find 
the tower in the background, or a peaked mountain 
to express the locality. Among many engravings of 
this scene, may be mentioned a very curious and 
beautiful old print by the “engraver of 1466,” in 
which Dioscorus is in the act of striking off her head. 
In the church of St. Barbara, at Ferrara, there is a 
most beautiful picture, by Giuseppe Mazzuoli, repre- 
eenting the saint in the midst of a choir of virgin 
— ~ seem to welcome her into their celestial 

unity, 








t I have seen three pictures in which St. Barbara is re- 
Presented holding a feather in her hand. In two instances 
(old German) it was distinctly a white ostrich feather, in 
the third (Quintin Matsys) it was a peacock’s feather: as I 
cannot, at this moment, decide on the significance of this 
Stribate, I shall, at some future time, return to the subject. 
m I do not know whether it be universal among painters, 

in all the examples I have seen, St. Barbara is habited 

a drapery, 

$ in a litt i igi i 
wich Gallery sketch, attributed to Parmigiano, in the 

' The expression in the two saints is admirably discrimi- 
the 4 t. Sixtus beseeches the protection of the Virgin for 

therhood for whom the picture was painted; St. 


The legend of St. Marcaret, and her name,* 
which signifies a pearl, were also brought to us from the 
East by the first Crusaders, that is, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century.f In the fourteenth we find her 
one of the most popular saints, particularly amongst 
women, by whom she was invoked against the pains 
of child-birth. She was also the chosen type of 
female innocence and meekness: 

** Mild Margarete, that was God's maid ;” 

‘** Maid Margarete, that was so meeke and mild ;" 
and other such phrases, in the old metrical legends, 
show the feeling with which she was regarded. 

Her story is singularly wild. She was the daughter 
of a certain priest of Antioch, named Theodosius ; 
and in her infancy, being of feeble health, she was 
sent to a nurse in the country. This woman, who was 
secretly a Christian, brought up Margaret in the true 
faith, and while she employed herself in keeping the 
few sheep of her nurse, she meditated on the mys- 
teries of the Gospel, and devoted herself to the ser- 
vice of Christ. One day the Governor of Antioch, 
whose name was Olybrius, in passing by the place, 
saw her, and was captivated by her beauty. He 
commanded that she should be carried to his palace, 
being resolved, if she were of free birth, to take her 
for his wife. But Margaret rejected his offers with 
scorn, and declared herself the servant of Jesus 
Christ. Her father and all her relations were struck 
with horror at this revelation. They fled, leaving 
her in the power of the governor, who endeavoured 
to subdue her constancy by the keenest torments: 
they were so terrible that the tyrant himself, unable 
to endure the sight, covered his face with his robe. 
But St. Margaret did not quail beneath them. Then 
she was dragged to a dungeon, where the Devil, in 
the shape of a terrible dragon, came upon her with 
his inflamed and hideous mouth wide open, and sought 
to terrify and confound her; but she held up the 
cross of the Redeemer, and he fled before it. (Or, 
according to another version, he swallowed her up 
alive, but immediately burst, and she emerged unhurt.) 
He returned in the form of a man, to tempt her 
further ; but she overcame him, and placing her foot 
on his head, forced him to confess his foul wicked- 
ness, and to answer to her questions.t She was again 
brought before the tyrant, and again refusing to 
abjure her faith, she was farther tortured; but the 
sight of so much constancy in one so young and 
beautiful only increased the number of converts, so 
that in one day five thousand were baptized, and de- 
clared themselves ready to die with her. Therefore 
the governor took council how this might be prevented, 
and it was advised that she should be beheaded forth- 
with. And as they led her to death, she thanked 
and glorified God that her travail was ended ; and 
she prayed that those who invoked her in the pains 
of child-birth should find help through the merit of 
her sufferings:—which was granted. So she went 
and received joyfully the crown of martyrdom, being 
beheaded by the sword (July 20, 306). 

St. Margaret is the subject of some very celebrated 
pictures. In the single figures she is generally tramp- 
ling on the dragon, which is bound by a cord, and 
with distended jaws as if about to swallow her; she 
sometimes holds the crucifix. As Martyrshe bears the 
crown and palm : these, in general, serve to distinguish 
her from St. Martha, who has also the dragon and 
the crucifix. In some of the old illuminations, the 
dragon is seen rent and burst, and St. Margaret stands 
upon him, or near him, unharmed. 

The famous St. Margaret of Raphael, in the 
Louvre, represents her in the moment of victory, 
just stepping forward with a buoyant and triumphant 
air, in which there is also something exquisitely 





* The first personage of distinction in Europe who bore 
this name was Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, and 
Queen of Malcolm III. of Scotland. She received the name 
in Hungary, where she was born, in 1046, and introduced it 
into the west of Europe. She was herself canonized as a 
saint, and so greatly beloved in England and Scotland, that 
it contributed, perhaps, to render the name popular: there 
were then as many Maryarets as there are now Victorias. 

+ I reserve all reference to authorities and illustrative 
historical notes; but it may be right to observe here, that 
the legend of St. Margaret was known in Europe so early as 
the fifth century, having been repudiated as apocryphal by 
Pope Gelasius; but after the first crusade it was revived, 
and has always been a favourite with the people, especially 
with the women. 

+ Here we have another version of the allegory of the 
triumph of Faith over Sin. [See the legend of St. Martha, 





Tequires for the Virgin the devotions of the faithful. 


sweet and girlish; one foot on the wing of the dragon, 
which crouches, open-mouthed, beneath; her right 
hand holds the palm ;§ her left sustains her robe, 
The face is youthful, mild, and beautiful ; the hair 
without ornament; the simplicity and elegance of 
the whole figure quite worthy of Raphael, whose aim 
has evidently been to place before us an allegory, 
and not an action: it is innocence triumphant over 
the power of sin. 

Next in celebrity is the St. Margaret of Parmi- 
giano, painted for the Giusti Chapel in the Convent 
of St. Margaret, at Bologna.|| It represents St. 
Margaret kneeling and caressing the Infant Christ, 
who is seated in the lap of his mother. Behind the 
Virgin sits St. Augustine, and on the other side is 
St. Jerome; at the feet of St. Margaret is seen the 
dragon, open-mouthed, as usual. 

Luca Penni represents St. Margaret trampling on 
the demon in human shape. Her martyrdom is seen 
in the background. The picture is in the Royal 
Gallery of Copenhagen. 

By A. Carracci—St. Margaret, with the dragon 
at her feet, leaning on a pedestal, holding a book 
in her hand; a majestic figure, life size: isin the 
Sutherland Gallery. 

By Poussin—St. Margaret, kneeling on the van- 
quished dragon, with extended arms, while two angels 
crown her; is in the Gallery at Turin. 

In the collection of King Charles I. there were 
two St. Margarets by Titian; one, called in the old 
catalogue “St. Margaret afraid of a monster,” re- 
presents her fleeing from the dragon while holding 
up the crucifix ; the other represents her triumphant, 
Both are now at Madrid. In the last picture St. 
Margaret raises her robe with one hand, while she 
advances her foot to place it on the dragon. It ig 
said that the exceeding beauty of the leg thus dis- 
played, and painted by Titian with wonderful 
gusto, was complained of by the priests who served 
the Chapel of the Escurial, but Philip IV. refused 
to have it painted over or removed. The St. Mar- 
garet of Lucas v. Leyden, in the Munich Gallery, 
represents her in a rich dress, stiff with embroidery, 
and reading a book; while seen, as crouching under 
the skirt of her robe, is the head of the dragon, 
which the painter has endeavoured, and not in vain, 
to render as hideous, as terrible, and as real as 
possible; in consequence, the effect is disgusting ; 
but the picture is wonderfully painted. 

In the four female saints we have described, the 
distinctive character should be—in St. Cecilia, en- 
thusiasm and tenderness; in St. Catherine, courage 
and intellect ; in St. Barbara, fortitude and reflec- 
tion; and in St. Margaret, meekness and inno- 


cence— 
** Si douce est la Marguerite!” 





THE ART-UNION CARTOONS. 

Ir is somewhat difficult to understand why the 
Committee of the Art-Union has not carried its 
imitation of the Royal Commission a little further: 
like its prototype, it has offered to reward the 
successful among competitors in high art; but it 
has not gone on to exercise its own judgment 
at once on the merits of the performances sub- 
mitted to its decision. If it be intended to collect 
thesuffrages ofthe subscribers—to take the sense of the 
rate-payers, as parochial orators have it—the reason 
of the delay is as obvious as the want of reasonableness 
in the proceeding ; if, on the other hand, the sub- 
scribers are to have the opportunity of criticizing with- 
out the power of controlling the adjudication, then, 
in our judgment, it would have been more politic in 
the committee to have pointed out at once the pare 
ticular work which, for the nonce, was to occupy the 
position of golden calf and be worshipped. In say- 
ing this, we do not at all lament the fact that the 
conduct of the committee is neither intelligible nor 
politic, The very best thing for the advancement of 
Art that could happen, seeing that art-unions are to 





§ In the repetition of this subject in the Vienna Gallery, 
she holds the crucifix. Both pictures are engraved. 

 Parmigiano fied from Rome when it was sacked by the 
Constable: de Bourbon in 1527, and this picture must have 
been painted within the two following years. It is now in 
the Gallery of the Accademia at Bologna. There is a famous 
etching by the painter, and an engraving as famous by 
Bonassus. For myself I must confess that this celebrated 
picture is to me very disagreeable ; the figure of St. Mar- 





Ath. p. 1224). 


garet is especially mannered and affected. 
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be, would be some occurrence from whicha reconsti- 
tuting of the committee and a reorganization of the 
whole scheme should result. The large sums of 
money subscribed by the public and confided to the 
committee, might be beneficial if well laid out ; but 
to be well laid out the possibility of all jobbing must 
be averted. The present plan enables each prize- 
holder to perpetrate a job; the present plan enables 
the committee to perpetrate a job in the matter of 
this competition, if so it shall be inclined,—and we 
may observe that jobs do sometimes lie in the way 
of the best-intentioned people, so that they cannot 
help finding them, as Falstaff hints of rebellion. 
Now neither the jobbing of the prizeholder, which is 
a fact, nor the jobbing of the committee, which, of 
course, is the remotest of all improbable possibi- 
lities, can effect aught but injury to Art. This may 
be familiarly illustrated. The committee, with the 
purest intentions, may not be blessed with the purest 
lights;—the same nature that makes a man honest 
does not, as a matter of course, make a man wise; 
and one-sidedness is not by any means an unusual 
concomitant of what essayists call straightforward- 
ness. A committee may think—that is, the particular 
persons in a committee who are privileged to talk of 
having thought may concur in declaring that they 
think—a given individual, or a given style, as the 
case may be, the paragon of individuals, or the per- 
fection of styles. Yet this may be a mistake to begin 
with, and must encourage mannerism, if there are 
any persons willing to be encouraged. Now man- 
nerism in Art is like mannerism in everything else,— 
the obtrusion of a person fora principle, the sub- 
stitution of that which is conditionally good for that 
which ought to be universally excellent. 

The series of outlines that have been published by 
this association fully support the correctness of these 
remarks. Though they exhibit talent, the subordi- 
nation of that talent to the peculiar views and bias 
of some very important personages, whose names are 
enveloped in obscurity commensurately dignified, is 
unmistakeable. We have occasionally heard, and— 
but not for want of opportunity—less frequently read, 
of certain omissions on the part of the Royal Aca- 
demy, which contribute towards investing the com- 
mittee of the Art-Union with that species of glory 
which surrounds the objects of unmerited ill treat- 
ment. Thusit has been urged that the committee of 
the Art-Union ought to be represented by itsmouth—or 
head-pieces in that great assembly of the patrons of 
Art, the Private View of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, becausethe committee, asits representatives, 
are the holders of so many proxies of persons willing 
and able to purchase pictures. This might bea well- 
founded complaint if it came from the artists them- 
selves, the persons producing that which the said 
proxy-holders are empowered to buy ; but it so hap- 
pens that artists of merit, aye, and of no merit, always 
think that the price paid to them by the purchaser of 
a picture receives additional value from the fact that 
it is not composed of subscriptions to the Art-Union. 
It may, perhaps, be said that if the proxy-holders 
were to select the pictures, the artists would entertain 
adifferent opinion; we venture to affirm that such would 
not be the case until the committee has been recon- 
structed and the whole scheme reorganized. Let the 
prize-holder choose, let the committee choose, let the 
secretaries choose, let the moneytakers choose, every 
artist will still feel that his picture will become the 
property of the body that, for the last nine years, 
has covered the walls of Suffolk-street with works 
which, on the whole, cannot but suggest to any one, 
who sees them, that frame-making has reached a 
higher stage of excellence in this country than the 
art to which it ministers. If it be the fact, that 
artists would rather sell their pictures to any one 
than an Art-Union prizeholder, it is not necessary to 
inquire why it is that there are only twenty-eight 
competitors for the prize of 500J. offered by that 
society, and how it is that of these twenty-eight so 
few approach mediocrity. 

On entering the room in which the cartoons are 
exhibited, the spectator is struck with the strong 
family likeness of the greater number ; despite the 
difference of subject, the diversity of treatment, the 
inequality of power, the identity of parentage is to 
be recognized : the idea of making a good Art-Union 
print has engendered a score of them at the very 
least. It will, therefore, be quite a relief to him to 


light upon ‘ The Return of the Boy King, Henry VI., 
into London, after his Coronation at Paris,’ which, 
though one of the family, has considerable attractions. 
The contrast between the boy, so completely a child, 
and the pageant, of which he is the centre, is ably 
carried out; the spectator, moreover, is made as it 
were a part of the group that surrounds the morarch, 
and thus the characters that form it, tell upon him with 
more than ordinary force. A female figure on the left, 
and very prominent, is a meritorious piece of design. 
The background, consisting of the quaint gables of 
old London, is appropriate and picturesque. The 
reality of the scene, so far as Fine Art is concerned, 
is obtained rather by lavish expenditure of anti- 
quarian knowledge, than by the exhibition of passion 
and motive. Sheridan is reported to have said that 
one of his contemporaries described a phoenix asa 
poulterer would describe it. So here, the individuals 
of the group are drawn as a tailor, a sword-cutler, 
and an armourer would draw them. 

We last week alluded to one cartoon, about the 
superiority of which to its fellows there cannot be a 
doubt. It is one which, in any exhibition, would 
arrest attention ; while in this it almost commands 
exclusive homage. The subject is the seizure of 
Roger Mortimer by Edward III. in Nottingham. 
The peculiarity of this cartoon, as distinguished from 
that which we have already noticed, is, that the 
greatest attention to historical accuracy in details is 
combined with the developement of individual cha- 
racter, vigorous expression and daring design. A 
single glance carries into the mind the conviction 
that a death-struggle, under no ordinary impulses, is 
going on. Whilst the chiaroscuro is sombre, as the 
subject demands, the relief of the figures is effected 
by an admirable partition of light, which, pouring, 
strongly on the bold figures of the principal group, 
is, by a skilful management of a gleam behind them, 
carried gradually into the darkness of the background. 
The power of impressing a spectator on the instant 
with the passions of the real scene is the best test of 
artistic skill ; and this cartoon will well endure sub- 
mission to the test; it has, however, the fault pecu- 
liar to young artists—excess of energy. The subject 
is not one that will recommend the author to those 
who may think that he ought to have produced a 
good design for an Art-Union print ; but, fortunately, 
there are persons in the world who will think better 
of the artist who carried out the inspiration of his 
genius without regard to the commercial necessities 
of those whose favour he sought to win, 





The Art-Union Competition—I trust you will 
afford me a little space for the following remarks, 
upon the exhibition of the cartoons for the competi- 
tion-picture of the Art-Union; which is thrown open 
to the criticism of the public before the decision is 
given. Most of the capable artists have been so 
disgusted with the results of former competitions as to 
be disposed to avoid them in future. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that the experiment upon 
which the committee of the Art-Union have been 
induced to venture should be successful. The close 
system, of deciding first and exhibiting afterwards, 
having given so little satisfaction, it sto be hoped 
that the open one adopted in this instance will give 
greater. But if the press is to be directed in its 
criticisms, by the good or bad situations allotted to 
the several works, or “the nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles” of the parties in authority, it is 
quite clear that no advantage will be gained by an 
apparent publicity before decision, when, in fact, the 
decision has been virtually made before. If, on the 
other hand, the writers for the papers, hurried, it may 
be, in their examination, or involuntarily influenced 
by the apparent style of a favourite or popular artist, 
should generally be led away to applaud one particular 
cartoon, and the press be closed against the expression 
of the opinions of more patient investigators or more 
acute critics, the publicity will also lose all its ad- 
vantage, and to those only “ that have, will be given.” 
The favourite cartoon is, in some respects, an imita- 
tion; insome an attempted repetition, of Mr. Maclise’s 
elaborate cartoon ‘ The Spirit of Chivalry,’ and the 
‘Phillipa interceding for the Burgesses of Calais,’ 
has been rumoured to be his work—and has, pro- 
bably therefore, received the universal approbation 
of the daily press. But it is obvious to any draughts- 
man that this cartoon is by a very inferior hand, 








The manipulation has nothing of his Master} 
terity: the drawing has not a particle 
beauty. Frittered, spotty, or cut up, as Mr, Macl; 
pictures sometimes may be, it is not owing to me 
defective plan of composition; but only toa ay 
arrangement of light and shade, which the ro 
devoted to expression is very likely to overlook, 
this cartoon, on the contrary, the plan is such he 
destroy the character of the subject, without oan 
the slightest advantage of any kind. Instead de 
heroic men offering themselves a willing sacrifice 
an enraged conqueror, to save their townsmen, ang 
rescued from death by a generous queen, we ha 
here ariotous mob, pressing even to the king's Am 
—men, women and children, musicians and fools. 
who completely conceal the subject—the king 
pearing to be endeavouring to recollect something 
no great importance,—the queen sunk to one of a 
party of noisy pleaders, another of whom offers a 
of gold,—the burgesses thrust into masses of unintellj. 
gible drapery, looking about as unconcerned es 
modern malefactors going to Botany Bay, or pauper 
going to prison instead of the workhouse. Not ong 
feature of the subject has been preserved: there ig 
no indication of the danger to which they are ex. 
posed, or of the voluntary nature of their sacrifice 
no indication of the anger of the king, or of their 
safety depending solely, as it did, upon the influencs 
of Phillipa; but history and probability have beep 
violated, and all the leading characters degraded, for 
the purpose of making a flashy drawing, which ig tp 
be supposed “full of fancy” because full of figures, 
without any reference to the just requisitions of g 
true or lofty conception of the subject. If the com. 
mittee are led to take this composition, they wil 
expose themselves to the just contempt of all com. 
petent judges of the Fine Arts ; as having selecteda 
work of clap-trap, without even dexterity to recom- 
mend it, in lieu of what they professed to hope for 
“ a superior work of Art,”—a work of mind—of which 
there are more than one in the Gallery.—I am, &e, 
An Hisroricat Paryter, 


Y dex. 
of his Brace op 


The Principles of Beauty in Colouring Systematized, 

By D. R. Hay. Blackwood. 

In this last essay of Mr. Hay on Beauty, he presents 
us with a philosophical treatise in the form and fami- 
liar style of a book of the boudoir. A philosophical 
subject, which one might fancy dry and technical, he 
has here invested with the grace and beauty of out- 
ward form, and simplified by a profusion of chromatic 
illustration. The book is calculated equally for the 
drawing-room, the new year's gift, the atelier, and 
the work-shop. 

Everything outward and inward in this little book 
challenges criticism, and must, therefore, have it 
Let us begin at the beginning. Even the gilt deco 
ration on the outside of the boards says to the critic 
at once, “Find fault, if you can!” It is a clear, 
sparkling, graceful composition—a monogrammicepi- 
tome of Mr. Hay’s entire theory of beauty of form, 
That it is beautiful no one can deny ; it is also quite 
original, and having now had it a fortnight on our 
table, continually under our eyes, we are not ye 
tired of looking at it. In candour, therefore, we are 
obliged to say that Mr. Hay has created a monogram 
of exquisite beauty, which is in conformity with his 
theory, and is also a consequence of it; in shor, 
without the aid of his theory, we do not think he 
ever would have created a group of forms, combining 
so many elements, into so compact and perfect a 
whole. Admitting it, then, to be the production of 
his theory, it is also a proof of its value, as suggestive 
of beautiful creations which stand the test of time 
and thought. : 

Turning now to the inside of the book, our attention 
is arrested by the strange manner in which it opens 
We see a book within a book (or rather two single 
volumes rolled into one); the device is clever am 
convenient, and might be adopted with advantage ® 
other books where, as in this, the illustrations 
the letterpress cannot be introduced into the same 
page. By Mr. Hay’s device the diagrams are made 
up in a little interior volume by themselves in such 
a manner that, by opening both books together, three 
pages are presented simultaneously: two of letter- 
press, and one of the diagram to which it refers ; bat 
enough of the drapery and machinery,—now for the 
piece itself. 
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is already well known to our readers by 

Jong series of books on Beauty: we had, first, ‘The 
Xaaral Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of 
Form’ developed ; then, not long after, his Treatise 
on ‘Proportion, oF the Geometric Principle of 
Beauty ;' and next, his ‘Essay on Ornamental De- 
.* with its fifty-seven plates. Thus much on 
beauty of form ; but we have also had a similar 
series on beauty of colour—first, in ‘ The Laws of 
Harmonious Colouring ;’ then in ‘ The Nomenclature 
of Colours, Hues and Tints ? and, finally, the con- 
cusion.of this matter, in ‘ The Principles of Beauty 
ig Colouring,’ now before us. ' : 

We have enumerated these six steps of this series, 
because we have egenees ae still ee to 

e production o r. Hay’s works as a re- 
Tle pey chological phenomenon—one which it 
isnstructive both for the philosopher and the critic, 
tostudy with care and interest, not unmingled with 

’ In these books we behold a strong, manly, 
honest mind, endowed with considerable sensibility, 
gd working its way slowly, laboriously, with some 
gecess, and also not without considerable unsuccesses 
_working, we say, its ef we groping it, 

the chaotic masses of beautiful and unbeau- 
tiul things in the material world, in the endeavour 
to extricate ry this ok army _— a few of 

beautiful deep-seated elusive truths, in virtue 
which inert matter becomes endowed with that 
living soul which we love, which we call beauty, 
wd which Plato denominated roy kadoy kat ayabor, 
the soul of the world. In this long series of Mr. 
Hay’s works we are enabled to trace his progress 
fom year to year in this arduous pursuit of the 
Beautiful and the True. _We see him groping and 
groping, and amid often disappointment and failure, 
at iast grasping some of the gems he has sought. We 
ve how his mind has been gradually guided by 
Nature herself out of one track and into another, 
andever and anon leading him to some vein of the 
beautiful and true hitherto unworked. We do not 
sy we are converts to Mr. Hay’s theories,—we 
ae converts to those portions of them which we 
feel to be true; but this we say, that even where Mr. 
Hay has most failed of eliciting the truth for him- 
self, he has left us, in these records of his individual 

ss and experience, a register of psychological 
Tee which will contribute materially to direct 
and test the progress of future discovery in esthe- 
tical science. In this point of view, as a “man 
thinking” about Beauty, we estimate the means of 
Mr. Hay’s progress even more highly, perhaps, than 
we do the result of that progress. 

But let us advert to these results themselves as 
manifested in the last work before us—and these, 
pethaps, we shall best introduce in the author’s own 
words, He begins by stating (modestly enough) his 
practical object in this last treatise :— 

“To attempt the elucidation of one of these affec- 
tina, by pointing out the principles upon which the 
uind is gratified and refined through the organs of 
Vision, by an operation of the laws of Nature, with a 
futher attempt to systematize these principles, is 
the object of the following pages. To those who do 
wt pretend to the possession of a high genius with 
_ to colouring, but whose physical powers are 

y correct—who are possessed of an ordinary 
degree of understanding, and are sufficiently oper 
judiced to receive an elementary lesson from one 
like themselves, this Treatise, I presume, may be of 
service. Tosome of those it may be useful in so 
ample a matter as enabling them to arrange pro- 
petly the colours of their dress: others may find it of 
we in the arrangement of the furniture of their 
dwellings, or the plants in their flower gardens; 
while to a third class, whose professions involve an 
dlention to the laws of harmonious colouring as a 
constituent of beauty in their works, it will be espe- 
ally serviceable. Generally, I believe, an acquain- 
tuiee with its contents may be the means of leading 
% @ more correct appreciation of one species of 
‘sible beauty, widely diffused throughout nature, 
= forming a characteristic feature in works 

igh Art.” 

Elsewhere he estimates soundly the ohject which 
4 just theory of beauty may perfectly attain, and 
makes the distinction too often neglected between 
Powers of creation and mere appreciation :— 

On the Effects of visible Beauty upon the Mind.— 


Mr. Hay 


| To attempt to convey a knowledge of what consti- 
tutes harmonious colouring to those whose organs of 
vision are naturally defective, would be a useless 
labour; and to pretend to instruct the man whose 
intuitive genius enables him to feel and imitate the 
infinitely various and beautiful combinations of Na- 
ture’s colouring would only be an act of presumption. 
But to the incalculably more numerous class who 
stand between these extremes I may freely address 
myself; and while I continue to impress upon them 
the advantages derivable from an attention to the first 
principles of Beauty in the ordinary requirements of 
life, it is with a view to assist in making one step 
towards a higher degree of civilization. We may esti- 
mate the prosperity of a nation by the general 
enjoyment amongst its people of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, but we can form an opinion on 
its intellectual refinement only by the manner in 
which the first principles of taste are exhibited along 
with such enjoyment. The decorations of temples 
and other public buildings form no true criterion of 
judgment in this respect. These, for the most part, 
are the works of great artists, and great artists but 
seldom appear upon the stage of human life. Such 
men possess intuitively a knowledge of the principles to 
which I have alluded: but, although the same degree 
of knowledge can never be imparted by instruction, 
yet such a general understanding of the principles 
alluded to may be diffused amongst a people as to 
elevate the character of the most simple attempts, 
and thus assist in rendering its effects visible through 
all the ramifications of society. But with all our 
Academies of Art, Schools of Design, Institutes, 
Associations, &c., there has as yet been no such 
general dissemination of these first principles; and, 
consequently, there exists no statutes in the republic 
of Art,—no code of lawsafor the guidance of public 
opinion, in forming its judgment upon the merits of 
such works as are subject to the rules of zxsthetics, 
Under such circumstances the decisions regarding 
works of ornamental Art and matters of taste cannot 
be expected, and it is thus we, every day,see the 
principles of Design openly violated, not only with 
impunity, but frequently with encouragement. Nor 
can it be expected that the public should endeavour to 
acquire a knowledge of laws which many of those who 
profess to followhigh Art,seem to disregard. Attention 
to the elementary principles of harmonious colour in 
the decoration of our ordinary dwellings, in such of 
our manufactures as admit of it, and even in our 
dress, will, in some measure, assist in diffusing 
one kind of knowledge of what constitutes visible 
Beauty, and the more effectually that we are in our 
climate, for a considerable portion of the year, com- 
pelled to dispense with the gratification and instruc- 
tion which external nature affords the eye, and in the 
absence of works of high Art, to content ourselves 
with that which the interior decorations of our dwell- 
ings present.” 

The manner in which his own mind has gradually 
worked its way to truth in the form in which he now 
sees it, and that form itself, are given as follows:— 

“On the Analogy of the Harmony of Colour.— 
In a former treatise on colour, I confined this part 
of the subject to an attempt to point out the analogy 
that exists between the harmony of colour and that 
of sound; and I did so from an idea, that in this 
country a knowledge of the first principles of the 
science of music bore some proportion to the extent 
to which that art is taught and practised, and that, in 
consequence, I should more readily lead to an under- 
standing of the one species of harmony by comparing 
one tothe other. But I am now convinced that this 
is a mistaken idea; and that, instead of a knowledge 
of the first principles of harmony being general, it is 
so limited that but few of the professors of painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, to whom they ought to be 
familiar, have paid any attention to the subject. 
Even among teachers of music, there are few who 
are sufficiently acquainted with the philosophy of 
their art. This is much to be regretted, for the 
general principles of harmony are uniform through- 
out the whole science of esthetics; and as in no 
department of that science have their effects been 
more clearly developed than in music, there can he 
no better method of pointing out their peculiar nature, 
than by reference to the first principles of that art. 
I shall, therefore, still refer to it; and in doing so, 
show that the harmony addressed to the eye, like 








that addressed to the ear, is of an exclusively mathe- 
matical nature. 

“In an attempt to define exsthetical taste, which, 
in the form of a short essay, accompanied the fifth 
edition of ‘The Laws of Harmonious Colouring 
adapted to Interior Decorations.’ I have shown 
that their appears to be implanted in the human 
mind a governing principle of harmony of a mar 
thematical nature, responsive to impressions made 
upon the organs of sense by certain combinations, 
motions and affinities in the elements of matter. 
Of this nature are the effects produced upon the 
mind by sensations received through the eye from 
colours and forms, as also those received through 
the ear from sounds. 

“ These combinations, motions and affinities act by 
the harmony of numbers, exemplified in the agree- 
ment of certain arithmetical ratios. To those ac- 
quainted with the science of acoustics, this is known 
to be the case in regard to the affinities which musical 
notes bear to one another, and which are the cause of 
harmony when two or more are simultaneously pro- 
duced. These consonances are agreeable to the ear 
according to the degree of numerical simplicity which 
the notes bear to one another in the rapidity of the 
vibrations which produced them, the affinity becoming 
less as thecomplexity in this ratioincreases. Uponthis 
the foundation of musical harmony rests, and its prin- 
ciples being acknowledged as laws of Nature, we are 
assured that its beauty has a real existence, inde- 
pendently of any opinion, fancy, whim or association 
of ideas in the mind to which it is, through the organs 
of sense, addressed. Upon such first principles are 
also based the harmony and beauty of colours and 
forms, and it is in the operation of these principles 
that the true analogy exists. 

“Tt would, therefore, appear that the only means 
by which a proper understanding can be arrived at 
of what constitutes any kind of visible beauty ap- 
preciable by the human mind is, a developement of 
the operations of those mathematical laws in the 
combinations of visible matters.” 

It would not be easy to carry our readers further, 
without reference to Mr. Hay’s own book and 
diagrams. This volume proves clearly to us that 
Mr. Hay’s own mind has recently made great pro- 
gress, His work on the ‘ Nomenclature of Colours’ 
has paved the way for this work; which we consider 
as sounder in theory, higher in Art, and still more 
practical in its results than its predecessors. 





Poems and Pictures. Burns, 
Tus is a collection of ballads, songs, and other 
poems, some purely English, others translations from 
the German, to which illustrations on wood have 
been furnished by English artists. A publication of 
this kind has usually the merit of drawing attention 
to stories of beauty and pathos, on which the mind 
lovesagain to meditate, if they be notnew toit, and with 
which it cannot become acquainted without pleasure 
and profit. Many poetical performances that should 
not sink into oblivion, yet would scarcely be sought 
for—nay, which the general reader would not know 
where to seek for—the bright solitary poppies in the 
harvest of commonplace fertility,—-are thus preserved 
and made traditional. So long, then, as a true and 
kindly feeling of poetic worth guides the selection, 
such books deserve praise, even though but ordinary 
artistic powers be employed in completing their pur- 
pose ; but when, as in the work before us is the case, the 
designs have been prepared for the engraver by such 
artists as Cope, Dyce, Creswick, Redgrave, Horsley, 
Townsend, Corbould, the publisher may indeed be 
said to have deseryed well of the Art-loving commu- 
nity. Would that we had like means of knowing in 
all their strength and all their variety the genius and 
fancy of others whom it were easy to name, whose 
finished works only are known to us, and of the cha- 
racter of whose minds, therefore, the public has 
a notion about as incomplete as that which the mob 
that only sees the sovereign proceeding to open Par- 
liament has of her real qualities. Here we observe with 
what scenes of serene and homely beauty the mind of 
Mr. Creswick is filled ; how little it is wedded to savage 
rocks and chafing torrents of the mountain and the 
flood. Here, too, we may find that Mr. Redgrave, 
—the very Mr. Redgrave who paints the ugly 
costumes of the most ill-dressed era in the history 
of man with a fidelity and minuteness that savour 
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of passion,—has a fancy to which stern trials and 
lofty deeds are not strange. Why should we not 


have like opportunities of appreciating the multi- 
farious power of Eastlake, Landseer, Etty and 
Leslie? 


We have been gratified to find an improvement 
in the power of our wood-engravers so great as that 
to which this work bears testimony. They have 
raised themselves in the ratio of the confidence 
that has been placed in them; but they must not 
suppose that they have been entirely successful. 
They have done enough to warrant artists in com- 
mitting their designs to them; but to the designs 
they cannot be said to have done full justice. It 
would appear, that so long as a peculiar style of 
drawing is adopted by the artist, his pencillings will 
be accurately rendered ; but that any other mode of 
treating outline will be subjected to deviations that 
must be attributed to inadequacy of power, or—which 
we should lament—to want of conscientiousness. 
Why, we would ask, is it that the long and severe 
lines of Mr. Dyce or Mr. Horsley can be so faith- 
fully reproduced, while the delicate treatment of 
Mr. Cope is blurted? The hand of Mr. Dyce or of 
Mr. Horsley can be recognized at once; but who that 
has ever seen Mr. Cope’s drawings would recognize 
his hand in any engraving in the work before us? 
When all styles can be faithfully rendered,_when 
that which constitutes the peculiarity and the charm 
of each particular artist can be unerringly carried 
out,—then, and not before, can it be said that wood- 
engraving has done its office. Here, too, we must 
observe, that the engraver need no longer mistrust 
the printer. This collection of poems and pictures 
must quiet all misgivings on that head. 

It is somewhat invidious to award the first hon- 
ours where the competitors are so able: still the claim 
of Mr. Dyce is irresistible. They who like that 
style which has been termed “ Puseyite,” wherein 
undoubtedly he is first, will find the illustrations to 
the ballad of ‘ Lady Mary’ much to their taste: but, 
to our judgment, the drawings to ‘The Spinning 
Maiden’s Cross,’ and especially that at p. 125, in- 
dicate both a force and a skill for which they who 
have only studied the antiquarian productions of this 
artist will be unprepared. There is nota man of the 
present day in any country to whom the design at 
p. 125 would not be an honour ; and, perhaps, on 
that account it is that the illustration to ‘ A Christ- 
cross rhyme’ seems to us a piece of puerile affecta- 
tion. The drawings of Mr. Horsley are not only 
beautiful in themselves (and he has the further merit 
of having contributed many), but are so well adapted 
to the degree of skill which engravers possess, that 
the qualities proper to them have not been lost 
in the translation. The correctness of the drawing, 
the perspicuity of the composition, the complete 
enunciation of the story, cannot fail to strike every 
one ; 80 also, it must be confessed, the inertness of 
the sentiment. In the designs of Mr. Cope, on the 
other hand, which also are numerous, as they ought 
to be, the sentiment prevails—sentiment ever natural, 
fresh and heart-stirring, that true English love of 
what is gocd and right, which makes the passions of 
a Surrey theatre audience something of which a 
patriot may be proud. {But of the drawing, we must 
observe that, either Mr. Cope has been unequal to 
his own fame, or the engravers have laboured under 
the difficulties above suggested. We have already 
alluded to Mr. Redgrave, and indeed, it would be 
difficult, after viewing the two designs which he has 
contributed, not to be struck with the revelations 
which such wood drawings furnish. In ‘ A Child’s 
Grave’ we have a touching picture of infant grace 
and simplicity ; in‘ A Tale of the Coast-Guard,’ on 
the other hand, an attempt to exhibit power and 


execute foreshortening, that reminds us of Liston’s 
conviction that he was destined by nature for a 


tragedian. The contributions of Mr. Corbould are 
not only numerous, but excellent. It were to be 
wished that his male figures were free from a certain 
lack-a-daisical air, which seems to have been suggested 
by too persevering a study of actresses in the costume 
of pages. Indeed, he is altogether too theatrical—a 
remark which applies, with more force and severity, 
to Messrs, Selous and Tenniel: and this is the more 
to be regretted, because his treatment of unsenti- 
mental subjects, such as *The Wild Huntsman of 
Birger,’ The Wild Hunter,’ is the translation— 


shows him to possess a powerful fancy, and the 
faculty of placing vividly before others the images 
which he has conceived. Mr. Townsend’s illustra- 
tion to ‘The Village Blacksmith’ is a successful imi- 
tation of natural effects in the lights and shadows ; 
the drawing, however, has not that finish which we 
could desire, and he seems to have been studying 
Hogarth, so ugly and vulgar are the faces. On the 
other hand, his designs to ‘The Miner’ are drawn 
with delicacy, and are impressive compositions. Mr. 
Franklyn reminds us, as usual, of his profound eru- 
dition in the contemporary vignette-art of Germany ; 
like Mr. Carlyle, he has studied that which is Ger- 
man so deeply, that it has become part of himself. 





Fixe Art Gossir.—We grieve to hear of the 
untimely death of a young sculptor, Mr. Henry 
Chawner Shenton, whose future eminence in his 
profession we have had more than one occasion 
to predict in the columns of the Atheneum. If 
our readers will refer to our remarks (No. 872) 
on his group, ‘The Burial of the Princes in the 
Tower,’ which he exhibited at Westminster Hall, 
in 1844,—and (No. 923) on his statue of ‘ Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,’ which appeared last year in the 
same place,—they will feel how much of promise 
we consider-to have been thus prematurely blighted. 
We have, since, learnt that the former of these 
works was executed under circumstances of difficulty 
and disadvantage, which add to the interest of a fine 
performance by connecting the excellence attained 
with the early doom that extinguished it for ever. 
The group, we are informed, was modelled in a 
stable, with a roof so low that the ground had to be 
dug away, to the depth of several feet, for the purpose 
of obtaining the needful elevation, and with no other 
light than such as came through a narrow window in 
the wall ;—and to the damps and chill of this fireless 
workroom his friends attribute the first insinuations 
of that disease which has laid the young sculptor in 
an early grave. Many of our readers will have 
fresh in their recollection the venerable figure of the 
robed Archbishop; where the sculpture-difficulty of 
costume is, by clever modelling, more than overcome 
—actually compelled into a contribution towards the 
characteristic expression : and this work, we are told, 
the young artist commenced and completed in a 
space of five weeks, and at the unripe age of twenty 
years. Mr. Shenton was of a family of artists—not 
now for the first time visited with a premature ex- 
tinction of early excellence and high hopes. He was 
the grandson of the late eminent line-engraver, Mr. 
Charles Warren, and the nephew of the unfortunate 
Luke Clennell. 

Two heads of Ninevite sculpture, from Mosul, 
presented by M. Botta, the French Consul, to Sir 
Stratford Canning, and by him presented to Sir R. 
Peel, have been forwarded for examination to the 
British Museum. In the design and general treat- 
ment there is much that reminds us of Egyptian 
sculpture; and the type of the features scems that of 
a cognate race. The fashion of the hair resembles 
that of the Persian sculptures at Persepolis, and the 
ears are ornamented with large massive earrings in 
the form of at. The treatment of the lower part 
of the face is very peculiar; and the lips wear the 
same set smile which is observable in the archaic 
Greek sculpture. The hair has been stained with 
blue and red colour. 

On Sunday last, an Exhibition of Pictures, col- 
lected for the purpose by the Committee of the 
Association of Artists, — painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, architects, and draughtsmen,—was opened 
in the French capital. The demand of the Asso- 
ciation has been liberally replied to; and the names 
of David, Gros, Gérard, Girodet, Prud’hon, Géri- 
cault, Ingres, Hersent, Horace Vernet, Delaroche, 
Léon Cogniet, and Ary Scheffer figure in the cata- 
logue. 

The Russian Czar has been flitting about the 
continent of Europe, like an apparition—like an 
apparition received everywhere with more of curi- 
osity than courtesy—raising suggestions of a fearful 
Presence in many superstitious minds—seen in one 
city ere his tail had completely vacated another far 
away,—and venturing, though evidently in some 
alarm, up to the very citadel of the Church itself, 
where the Pope made an attempt to exorcise him,— 
with what success remains yet to be seen. Seriously, 








his Imperial Majesty has been galloping abou a, 
West aftera singular fashion; ietredutiee stan the 
his own into the programmes of royal Progrema 
making the variation difficult to record, fiom ae 
rapidity with which it was executed. It js in hip 
character of an Art-patron only, however, that 
have to do with the royal traveller. In London rd 
readers know that he took the Nelson Monument 
under his patronage—that is, they know this fact 
historically, not from the monument itself, which hag 
again fallen into neglect, and gives no sign of the 
Muscovite munificence: and in the Italian Cities, the 
Art-monuments and the studi’ of the arti 
ig € artists seem tp 

have been the principal objects of his attention, At 
Rome alone, he is said to have given commissions 
for forty statues; all of which will probably see the 
light before the Nelson bas-reliefs. By the way, it 
would be an awkward circumstance if this imprompte 
traveller should take it suddenly into his Imperial 
head to pay another visit to London. A drive through 
Trafalgar-square would be apt to suggest certain 
mental speculations as to what may have been done 
with hismoney. The monument is as he left it]f 
we are to believe a Sunday contemporary, however 
the completion of the work has at length been deter. 
mined on by the Woods and Forests ; and acomm. 
nication to that effect been made to the artists to 
whom the commissions have been confided. The 
subjects proposed for the four bassi relievi are the 
victories of Cape St. Vincent, Copenhagen, the Nile, 
and Trafalgar; and the sculptors appointed to exe. 
cute them are Mr. Watson, Mr. Woodington, Mr, 
Carew, and Mr. Ternouth. The four lions will be 
executed by Mr. Lough. The relieved works will 
be in bronze—the lions in stone or granite. 

Shakspeare’s Bust at Stratford.—Some months ago, 
you were so good as to insert some remarks of mine, 
with respect to the internal evidence of authenticity 
contained in the Stratford bust of Shakspeare. The 
view I took then arose only from the observation of 
a cast from the work in question. Since that time, 
however, I have becn a pilgrimage to the beautiful 
old church, in Warwickshire, that contains the bust 
itself; and my belief in its authenticity is much 
strengthened by my visit. On a close inspection, 
which I obtained by raising myself on a table and some 
hassocks,—the bust itself, though coarsely painted 
with stone colour, presents far more details than the 
indifferent casts from it that I have seen,—particularly 
in the markings about the eyes and the wrinkles on 
the forchead; which last, though slight, are firmly 
shown, and are irregular and individual. I confess, 
I had often wondered to see the forehead of the great 
bard, as usually represented, so free from the furrows 
of thought, and had almost doubted the faithfulnes 
of such smoothness: for transverse markings had 
been, in my observation, always, in some measure, 
the accompaniments of thought; and in the bust a 
Stratford, behold! they are clearly observable. I 
had the satisfaction also of hearing from the clerk, 
that it was the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s opinion 
that the bust had been executed from a cast after 
death. Some of the appearances, indeed, of sucha 
mode of obtaining a likeness have, I should sy, 
been retained, and worked out with a Dutch faith- 
fulness (it is supposed that the sculptor was a Hol- 
lander): for that peculiar compression of the back 
part of the neck immediately under the head, and the 
slight falling back of the cheeks, natural in a supine 
position resting on a bed, especially in death, appear 
to be retained literally in the upright bust,—to the 
detriment, indeed, of the work, as giving to the 
position of the head, and to the general appear 
ance, a stiffness that a less literal artist would have 
avoided. Those who are sceptics, and yet interested 
in this verata questio, I would entreat to go down to 
the good old English town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and view for themselves. The church, besides its 
peculiar interest as being the resting-place of the 
remains of our great bard, combines the attributes of 
a cathedral with the charm of a country chu 
At the foot of the church wall, close to the chancel, 
flows the Avon—roaring, at a little distance, over® 
weir, The locality offers many a view, distant 
near, that would reward the lover of English land- 
scape.—I am, &c. Joun Bew. 

Mar!borough-terrace, Victoria-road, Kensington, 

. January 12, 1846. 
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ING.—EXETER HALL.—The First 
GREAT CHORE ER SINGING SCHOOLS in aid of the 
UND for the erection of a Music Ha 
TESTIMONIAL EEN ONESDAY EVENING, February 
ets may be ae at Mr. Parker's, 
West Strand, at the following prices—Area, 1s. ; 
*y. 29,6d.; Reserved Seats in Area, 5s. 





ERA Rumours.—Jenny Lind and Mr. Bunn.—It 
«. vesible that the Atheneum may not be so far wrong 
7 with regard to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, as 


in its rumour 
a moles Chronicle assumes; and that the corre- 


ndent of the latter journal may regard as final, a 
of matters which has given place to subsequent 


septation® That such have been pending since 


date of the letter published, and had 
wale the point of Mr. Bunn entertaining a 
posal to release Mdlle. Lind from her contract, 
pr nsideration of her appearance at his benefit, 
js known to more persons than your reporter :—a 
further colour of probability being given to the 
rumour, by the fact (which is no less generally 
believed), that Mr. Bunn has relinquished all purpose 
of producing Meyerbeer’s ‘ Camp of Silesia,’"—a work, 
indeed, which, whether by the superb orchestral and 
scenic appointments made a condition by its com- 
r, or by its very small success at Berlin, seems 
rendered ineligible for Drury Lane. ; 
So much for “ Corrigenda.” In what follows we 
in merely give currency to a report, without 
youching for its truth, that, in the projected altera- 
tions of the Opera House, the re-arrangement of the 
pit is said to form a part—the whole area to be 
divided into seats at fifteen shilling tickets. Mr. 
Lumley’s programme must so soon be issued, that it 
were waste of time to circulate further guesses as to 
what new artists may becoming, and which among 
our old favourites remain “ unattached.” 





The Verdi-Mania.—We are led to pay more 
attention to this newest of Italian maestri than his 
merits demand, from the circumstance that, bad or 
good, his Operas contain certain elements of popu- 
larity ; and the critic of stage music, however select 
and sober in his personal tastes, is not qualified for 
his office if he does not recognize a success before 
the public as worthy of examination. A theatrical 
audience is of necessity miscellaneous—made up of 
intelligences of every order; and the conditions of 
triumph within its sphere necessarily embrace effect 
toa degree which would be a degrading concession 
in music appealing to a more severe and select 
audience. 

How long Sig. Verdi's reputation will last, seems 
tous very questionable. His ‘ Ernani,’ just given at 
Paris to a new text, in compliance with the scruples 
of M. Victor Hugo, is pronounced by certain jour- 
nalsa failure ; the rhythmical dash and vigour which 
carried through the composer’s ‘ Nabucco,’ and took 
the hearers by storm, is, in reference to the latter 
work, spoken of as a trick found out, and that little 
ornothing remains : little science—no melody. Here, 
again, we are enabled to test for ourselves the maestro’s 
caimsasan inventor—in the slightest form of com- 
position, it is true; but where, nevertheless, as in the 
most elaborate, originality will make itself felt, be it 
only by the position of a chord, or the recurrence 
‘of an appoggiatura. We have Sei Romanzi, without 
a number affixed to the opus, to tell us whether they 


ate early or recent. Six romances, with hardly the 


aixth part of an idea! The first, ‘11 Tramonto,’ is 
a love-song, founded on the simplest diatonic pro- 
Session, to which sforzandi and smorzandi are to give 
its meaning :—the second, ‘Ad una stella,’ is less 
agreeable; the seventh, in the second bar of the 
tune, meant to give it piquancy, suggests—in dull 
truth—a yawn. In the second part, too, are some 
modulations which, to say the best of them, are un- 
couth, without the questionable merit of being highly 
Wrought. Thirdly, we have‘ Lo Spazza Camino,’ — 
‘TheChimney-Sweep,’—with its common-place waltz 
burden. While looking this over, we could not but 
recollect Herr Lindblad’s Chimney-sweep’s song [vide 
Ath. No. 801], by contrast: yet the Swede is only 

ning to emerge into some notoriety, thanks to 
Malle, Lind; while Sig. Verdi will make his thou- 
sands by his works for yet a while longer! ‘La 
Zingara,’ a polacca, every phrase of which was worn 
threadbare, even before Bellini began to write, fur- 
fishes piquant and flexible mezzo soprano with means 





of effect. ‘Il Brindisi’ shows us a feeble composer 
straining after spirit ; and emphatic, as he thinks, on 
the strength of stage-direction and the use of a c flat 
or two. ‘Il Mistero,’ the last song of the series, 
though as clear of novelty as the rest, is, neverthe- 
less, our favourite. There is acertain mournful and 
expressive flow in the cantilena worthy of recognition, 
which the puerility and baldness of the episodical 
crescendo introduced on the words, “Come lago,” &c. 
does not spoil. The song will be acceptable to all 
such as have studied the modern Italian peculiarities 
of tone and declamation—“ graces,” alas! being a 
word which is hardly applicable to the singer's art 
as it is now practised on the other side the Alps. 

Let it not be thought that we have been needlessly 
severe, or “ breaking a butterfly on the wheel.” We 
too often speak in uncompromising phrases of our 
own young composers striving for popularity to have 
any excuse, did we spare those who, having obtained 
it, prove themselves so destitute of sustaining power 
as Sig. Verdi. 





Musica Gossir.—The Prussian papers announce 
the death, at Berlin, in his 90th year, of William 
Frederick Bach, Honorary Kapellmeister to the 
Court; the grandson and last descendant of the 
celebrated Sebastian Bach,—himself an esteemed 
composer of church music, and one of the best or- 
ganists of his day in Germany.—Speaking of church 
music and musicians, we may mention some recent 
steps taken in the interest of the former at Rome. 
It is known that many of the churches in the Ponti- 
fical States—nearly all those in the capital itself, for 
exam ple,—possess rich collections of ancient music, 
unpublished, and much of it the composition of the 
greatest Italian composers. The Pope has appointed 
a commission to examine these valuable stores, and 
publish the finest of the works which they shall dis- 
cover, This commission, having at its head the 
learned Professor Pietro Alfieri, has commenced its 
labours ; and already announces the early publication 
of several pieces of sacred music by Palestrina. 

Our own journalsare announcing that ‘ The Cricket’ 
is about to be operatized at Drury Lane, with music 
by Signor Schira and M. Adolphe Adam !—M. Be- 
nedict’s opera, however, is in active rehearsal.—_The 
‘Lucia’ of Donizetti is about to be adapted to 
French text, for M. Duprez, in Paris, 

Another instance was, last week, given by Mr. 
Webster of his good feeling in the cause of the Drama 
and of its servants. He assembled the members of his 
company in the Green-room of the Haymarket 
Theatre, to drink a glass of wine in honour of their 
veteran companion, Mrs. Glover, on the occasion of 
her 66th birthday. The liberal manager prefaced 
the toast to her health by an allusion to her long 
and honourable stage career ; and concluded it by 
the presentation to the actress of a handsome silver 
tankard, inscribed as follows :—‘ Presented to Mrs. 
Glover, the Mother of the Stage, on her attaining 
her 66th year, 8th January, 1846, by her devoted 
admirer, Benjamin Webster, lessee of the Haymarket 
Theatre."—While in the region of dramatic gos- 
sipred, we may allude to some ill usage, which, on 
the face of the accounts published by the American 
papers, M. Ole Bull seems to have sustained at the 
hands of the Philadelphia manager. Some time ago, 
the celebrated violinist had, it appears, entered into 
an engagenient to perform four nights at the Arch- 
street Theatre in that city—the manager undertaking 
to furnish a full orchestra to accompany him; and 
M. Bull accordingly travelled from Boston to Phil- 
adelphia, taking with him a conductor for the said 
orchestra, to discharge his contract. On his arrival, 
he found that Mr. Barton had not provided the 
orchestra,—but requested the violinist to play toa 
pianoforte accompaniment, This M. Bull declined ; 
and left the town—a loser, besides the value of his 
engagement, of the expenses incurred in his fruitless 
journey. The matter stood over for more than a 
year; when M. Bull, being recently in Baltimore, 
was arrested at the suit of Mr. Barton. 

The circumstances of the great dramatic prize lately 
obtained by M. Ponsard, from the French Academy, 
for his Lucréce, and the criticism of M. Villemain on 
his performance, will give more than ordinary inter- 
est to a new piece by the same hand, the manuscript 
of which he has delivered to the Odéon—and on 
which much must depend for his maintenance of a 


very difficult position. His success with the critics, 
though highly flattering to the conditions of inexpe- 
rience and youth under which it was earned, is not 
of that decided kind which can sustain itself against 
afailure. His second attempt is more perilous than 
his first ; for he starts now from the eminent ground 
to which the former lifted him,—and must show pro- 
gress towards the highest qualities of his art if he 
would achieve a second triumph. The title of M. 
Ponsard’s new drama is Agnés de Méranie. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. — Jan. 5.— Officers 
were ballotted for: for that of vice-president, M. 
Brongniart had 37 votes, and M. Roux 17. A 
report was made from the secret committee of the 
Section of Mechanics, relative to the test of candi- 
dates for the place of correspondent, vacant by the 
death of M. Hubert. The list, as fixed by the com- 
mittee, stands as follows: — Ist, M. Eytelwein, of 
Berlin; 2nd, M. Venturoli, of Rome; 3rd, Mr. 
Mosely, of England. M. Eytelwein was elected. 
—M. Delaunay, who is a candidate for the vacant 
seat in the Section of Astronomy, presented a paper 
on a new means of calculating the motions of the 
moon. 


Dublin. — You have given in your journal the 
number of masters, and average duration of their 
tenure, in each of the colleges in the English Uni- 
versities. If you desire to complete the list by the 
addition of Trinity College, Dublin, you may add, 
that the College has been open for 253 years, the 
number of provosts has been 29, and the average 
duration 8°7 years. This computation has been 
founded on the statements in the * Dublin University 
Calendar’ for 1833.—I am, &c. 
Joun W. Srusss, Fellow T.C.D. 
Dublin, January 9, 1846. 


Shakspeare.—I am tempted to address you even 
from this small and distant spot of her Majesty's 
dominions, in the hope of being able to throw 
some light on one single word in the works of our 
great poet. It is the word RACK or WRACK (as it is 
variously written in different editions), in the well- 
known speech of Prospero, Act IV. scene 1, of ‘ The 
Tempest.’ 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a RACK behind. 
Thus it is spelt in Knight's edition ; and in a note 
we have the usual quotation from Bucon in illustra- 
tion: “The winds which wave the clouds above, 
which we call the Rack, and are not perceived 
below, pass without noise.” The word, I believe, 
is written with a W on the monument in West- 
minster Abbey, and is so spelt in some editions of 
Shakspeare’s works. With this impression on my 
mind, I was once struck by hearing a mason in Ger- 
many call the old bricks and rubble in a wall which 
he was pulling down, WRacK (pronounced VRACK). 
Now, in my opinion, this is precisely the mean- 
ing of the word in the above passage. Rack, 
indeed, occurs in Lord Bacon's sense in the 
speech of the Players in ‘ Hamlet,’ Act II. Scene 
2; but, as I have shown, wrack is a word 
in common use in the north of Germany to 
express loose stones, broken bricks, or rubble of a 
house, building, tower, temple, or palace, when 
demolished. Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines it 
more as WRECK, like that of a ship; yet he quotes 
Sidney and Milton, who, I think, employ it in the 
German sense. Heinsius, in his * Wérterbuch’ (4 
vols. 8vo., 1822, Hanover), after attaching to it 
also the acceptation of wrEcK, adds, “ it applies to 
anything thrown aside as useless in its kind, ‘der 
Ausschuss, etwas untangliches in seiner Art,’ remark- 
ing that in North Germany it means to pull down, 
destroy, and pick out that which is of no use, 
the wrack ; niederreissen, vernichten, den wrack des 
untanglichen aus sondern.” Many years have 
passed since this occurred to me, and whilst I spent 
many a pleasant hour during that time, and since, in 
reading your journal, I was often on the point of 
attempting what I now endeavour to do, to draw 
your attention to the subject, If we were better 
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acquainted with the low German language spoken by 
the peasantry of Lower Saxony, between the Elbe 
and Ems, from whence our ancestors came, I am 
persuaded most of the obsolete and obscure words in 
our old poets would become intelligible. Thus the 
word crantz (or crants), for instance, occurs in 
* Hamlet,’ Act V. scene 1, at Ophelia’s burial :— 
Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her: 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewmeprts, and the bringing home of bell and 
burial. 
This word was explained by Johnson to mean ‘ gar- 
land ;’ but Mr. Knight, on the authority of the folio, 
and because, as he says, “ the maiden strewments are 
the flowers, the garland, which piety scatters over 
the biers of the young and innocent,” alters the pas- 
sage thus :— 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin rites, 
Her maiden strewments. 
Whereas the word crantz or crans is still in such 
general use in Germany to express not merely a 
“ garland,” but a garland still invariably worn on the 
head on going to the altar, or placed on the coffin to 
the grave, that every travellerin the least acquainted 
with the language and customs of Germany knows 
the meaning of crantz, and many have, no doubt, 
witnessed the joy and fun which the bride’s virgin 
friends have in making it, each contributing her share 
of myrtle (vide ‘Der Freischiitz’), whilst others of 
our countrymen may have seen the grief and affect- 
ing scenes exhibited when the white roses are 
bound into garlands for a young unmarried person 
(as in Ophelia’s case), going to an untimely tomb. 
I could mention many other words which I picked 
up during a long residence in Germany. 
J. Tayior, 

Mauritius, Aug. 21, 1845. 

Japan.—A novel exhibition has been opened in 
the large galleries of the University of Leyden ; con- 
sisting of 22,000 objects of Japanese trade, collected 
by M. Adam Elie de Siebold in his various voyages 
to Japan. M. de Siebold, who has already published 
a History, a Description, a Flora and a Zoology of 
Japan, is about to return, at the expense of his 
Government, for the purpose of completing his obser- 
vations on that country. 


The Planet Astrea—Our readers will have per- 
ceived, from a variety of notices, during the last few 
weeks, more or less confirmatory of the real charac- 
ter of the discovery, that the astronomical catalogues 
are enriched by anew planet. The first discoverer 
was Herr Hencke, of Berlin; who, not long since, 
remarked, amid a group of stars of about the ninth 
Magnitude, one not marked on the latest celestial 
map ; and, a few days afterwards, saw that its posi- 
tion, in relation to the neighbouring stars, had 
changed. His first conjecture was that it might be 
a comet; but the absence of tail and nebulosity led 
him to the subsequent conclusion that it was a 
planet. This view of the matter has since received 
much confirmation. The new star has been observed 
at Berlin, Altona, Hamburg and Paris; and it 
seems now agreed that its dimensions are those of a 
star of the eleventh magnitude, not the ninth, as first 
stated. Its actual volume is compared to that of 
the four smaller planets already known, Juno, Vesta, 
Ceres and Pallas. Herr Hencke surrendered to 
Encke the right of naming the new planet; and the 
latter has called it Astrea. Its revolution will be 
about four years and a quarter. 


Artificial Asbestus.—It is mentioned in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, a 
work which we recommend to the consideration of 
our scientific friends, that a specimen of this sub- 
stance was found in a blast furnace, imbedded in 
the mass of matter which had collected at the bottom 
of the furnace in the course of two years anda half, 
and which is technically called the hearth; it was 
in a cavity, about eight inches below the level on 
which the liquid metal rested, and was inter- 
spersed with distinct and beautiful crystals of tita- 
nium. In all its general characters, this substance 
corresponds with asbestus, It is colourless, inodorous, 
and tasteless—and occurs in small masses, composed 
of extremely minute filaments or fibres, cohering 





longitudinally together. These fibres are very easily 
detached from each other—and are flexible, though 
not so much so as the common asbestus. They have 
a silky lustre, and are unattacked by sulphuric, 
nitric, or muriatic acid. They remain unchanged in 
the flame ofa spirit lamp, and are difficultly fusible 
even with the blowpipe.” 

Burning Well__Communicated in a letter from 
F. B. Hough, dated Gustavus, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1845, 
to Silliman’s Journal.—The land near the centre of 
thetownship of Southington, Trumbull County, Ohio, 
is low and boggy, although water is not easily found 
by digging. Thesoil at the surface is clay, with some 
sand, and the rock below in this district is a light 
coloured sandstone, which underlies the coal strata of 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. No coal has ever 
been found here below this rock, or north or west of 
this locality. ‘The nearest beds of workable coal are 
twenty miles distant. A pit was sunk for water, in 
this region in June last, by Mr. Wannemaker, to a 
depth of twenty-four feet, and was continued sixty- 
seven feet seven inches beyond this by boring. It 
passed through clays in some parts containing sele- 
nite, and at bottom reached a coarse sand, from 
which the gas was derived, resting upon a rock, 
probably sandstone. Upon striking into the sand, 
the carburetted hydrogen gas rushed up by the sides 
of the auger rod with a shrill whistling noise, upon 
which the workmen left the well and withdrew the drill. 
They experienced no difficulty in breathing, and can 
now descend into the pit without inconvenience. One 
of the workmen, thinking it might be inflammable 
gas, lighted a lamp with the intention of lowering it, 
but did not have the opportunity ; for no sooner had 
the match been kindled, than the whole took fire and 
blazed up to the height of twenty feet, with an explo- 
sion that was heard to the distance of three quarters 
of a mile. Two individuals were scorched and 
somewhat injured by the explosion. After the first 
explosion the gas continued to burn at the bottom of 
the pit for twelve days before it was extinguished. 
Since this occurrence, which happened on the 17th of 
July, thegas hascontinued to issue without abatement, 
and is frequently set on fire for the amusement of 
visitors. The sound of the gas as it issues from the 
drilled hole resembles the noise of water boiling in a 
steam-engine, and the quantity discharged is sufficient 
to heat a small steam boiler. Seven years ago the 
gas from a spring in the vicinity accidentally took fire 
and burned three or four days. In the summer of 
1842, a well was dug in Wethersfield (sixteen miles 
from the well I have described) to the depth of fifty 
feet, when carburetted hydrogen was also found. A 
labourer, in attempting to descend with a lamp in 
the evening for his tools, was killed by the ex- 
plosion. 

Port Phillip. —An Australian paper (The Standard) 
states that the problem respecting the source of the 
Yarra Yarra has been at last solved by Mr. Hoddle, 
the senior survey officer. Mr. Hoddle started at the 
beginning of the last year, accompanied by eight 
men, three pack bullocks, and a pack horse. Few 
difficulties were encountered up to the arriving at 
Mr. Stewart’s station, the furthest in that direction, 
and which may be looked upon as the real point of 
departure. Here their hardships commenced, and 
they were not of a trivial nature; the axe was con- 
tinually employed, and before the fountains of the 
Yarra were exposed to view, forty miles of impene- 
trable jungle were obliged to be cut through. At 
about fifty miles distant from Mr. Stewart’s, bearing 
E.N.E., the sources of the Yarra, on the 3rd April 
inst., burst upon their view, consisting of numerous 
springs and a magnificent waterfall, forming two 
branches, which unite a few miles below. For soli- 
tary grandeur and magnificence of the natural pro- 
ductions, probably the country surrounding the 
sources of the Yarra is unequalled. The country is 
of traprock formation, with freestone and slate, 
studded with springs, and intersected with creeks, 
running very rapidly. With the exception of the 
lowry, no birds were fallen in with, and a solitary 
wombat was the only animal captured. At the 
moment of attaining the long-desired object, the pro- 
visions began to fail; otherwise it was the intention 
of Mr. Hoddle to have followed up his discovery by 
proceeding onwards to Gipps’ Land: but under the 
circumstances he was compelled to return to Mel- 
bourne, where he arrived on the 22nd April, 
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Questions for amination, and an Appendix, by which the Con- 
stellations may be easily known. | l4th edition. 12mo. 6s, bd. 

4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s, 62, 
sewed. ’ 4 : . 
5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. bd. - 

6. Geographical Exercises on the Net Testament, 
With Maps. Sthedition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. ae 

7. Arithmetical Tables, &c. 21st edition, with 
Additions. &d. 

SS arton & Harvey: and Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


PUNE Oey 





13th edition, with 








INDLAY’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 
In imperial Svo. with the Maps guarded, half-bound in roan, price 
12s, coloured, 

NEW, COPIOUS, and ACCURATE 
Lt MODERN ATLAS: exhibiting, in a entirely new 
Maps, the Extent, Divisions, physical and political Arrangements 
of every Country in the known world, also the latest Discoveries 
in the Polar Regions, Africa, Polynesia, &c. with an Introduction, 
explanatory of the construction and use of Maps, and a copioas 
Index for reference, so as to form a complete Compendium 
graphy. By ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, : 

London : Published by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, where msy 
be had, for the use of Schools, a Series of Outline Maps, correspond 
ing with the above. Price 5s. Full allowance to Schools, or Me- 
chants for exportation. 











~ Just published, a New Edition, i8mo. 5s, bound, | 
IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz the 
\ first Six Books, together with the XI. and XIL, carefully 
corrected by 8S. MAYNARD, 

The above, with the addition of the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trignometry ; and a Treatise on the Construction of 
the Trignometrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Logarithms, 
by the Rev, A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 2th Edt 
revised by 8. MAYNARD. vo. 9s. bound. 


SIMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, edited 
in the Symbolical Form. By R. BLAKELOCK, M.A Fa 
Cath. Hall, Camb. 1smo. 6s, aa ; 

ok cm enema & Co.; J. M. Richardson; Rivingtons; 
Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; 5 
Co. ; Souter & Law; ith, a. WE  e 
Fellowes ; Houlston & Co.; H. Washbourne: FE. FP. W 
J. Green; and J. Van Vox & J.J. Deighton 


Cambridge: J. 








Square 12mo. 9s, bound, a New Edition of z 
ENTICK’s ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY: containing all the Words and Phrases bey 
for Reading the ¢ Authors in beth Languages ; Paget 
the use of Grammar Schools and Private Education ; to W the 
added, a Latin-English Dictionary, euneneey oh 
most approved Classic Authors. To this edition 
an Etymological Paradigm. By W M.CRAK ELT, M.A. careits 
revised throughout by the Rev. M. G. SA KJ ET OD. a 
Edition, with material improvements, by J. CARBY, English 
TYRONIS THESAURUS, or Latin- 
Part, separately, [s. 6d. bound. . . 1 
leaden : Longman, Brown, & Co. ; J. M. Richardson; PBL 
Rivington ; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherw: : Bola: 
Simpkin & Co., Souter & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co. 5 si ; 
B. Fellowes; Harvey & Co. ; Capes & Co.; E. Hodge. oulsten 
& Co.; Dolman ; £. P. Williams. Liyerpoo! : ©. & 5. Hobins® 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NoW READY. 


I. 
TORY of the CAPTIVITY 
or NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
By GENERAL Sent een — 
*s Companion in Exile and Testamentar, 
the Bmperss® _— Executor. 
ted into English, with the sanction of the Author, 


icinal UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
— 2 vols. 8vo. 


ontemporaries (says La Presse) there is one 
itory of the most —— —_ 
saontial communications of the Emperor—tha 

= — Montholon. If the Count Las Cases, who 
the opportunity of recording during only thirteen 

ths the conversations, &e. of Napoleon, has neverthe- 
woo ished us with the most curious revelations, what 
= sem eterent MAY not be expected to pervade ‘ The His- 
a the Captivity of St. Helena,’—the work of one who 
peal during SIX ‘YEARS, the agony of this new Prome- 
. who passed each hour of the day in talking with 
— the events of his reign, or in writing, at his dicta- 
sn who for fort;-two nights kept watch over his death- 
Harlne closed h's eyes, and received his last sigh—and 
. has thus retained a record of each moment of that 
istence, of that period of absorbing, and yet serene re- 
brance Unexpeeted light will be diffused by the recital 
General Montholon. Numbers of facts are now first made 
publi in this work—numbers of false statements completely 


refut 


Il. 
RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTO- 
CRAT, NICHOLAS Tf. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject. 
9 yols, with full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 21s. bound. 


« Among our C 
who is the repos 


Ill. 


THE NEW TIMON. 


A ROMANCE OF LONDON. Part IL 


Iv. 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


By the late LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 
With a Memorr of the Author, 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
3yvols. with Portrait, and Engravings from Designs by 
G. CRUIKSHANK, 3ls. Gd. bound. 


v. 

sIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF CHARLES IL 

By the Author of ‘ Maids of Honour.’ 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


VI. 
LETTERS OF ROYAL AND 
ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 
Of Great Britain. 
Illustrative of the History of England. 

Now first published from the Original MSS., with Introduc- 
tory Notices, by MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 
3yols. small 8yo. with Fac-simile of Autographs, &c. 31s. 6d. 

bound. 
There are few of the ancient nobility who will not find an 
ancestress commemorated in these volumes. 








Vil. 
THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE. 
A NOVEL. Edited by MARY HOWITT, 3 vols. 

“Asplendid romance. All the characters are admirably 
pourtrayed, and the deep interest which the work inspires 
isunabated to its close.”—John Bull. 

“Well and worthily will the public at large act if they 
tttend to this work that patronage which, for their own 
fakes, as much as for the sake of its intrinsic excellence, it 
wrichly merits."—Morning Herald. 

“We have been told that ‘ The Citizen of Prague’ excited 
4 greater sensation than even the first of Miss Bremer's 
uovels, or the début of the admirable Dane who told the 
wonders of the South land so pictorially. ‘The work is cer- 
tainly more romantic and heroic than either. It deals with 
the great events and personages of history, and foremost in 
the rank is Maria Theresa.”—Athenaum. 


Now Teady, in l vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 
twenty ordinary volumes), with upwards of 1,500 En- 
sravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1846. 


A sw Epitiox, corrected throughout from the Personal 
__ Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheap- 
t# work of the kind, ever offered to the public.”"—Sua. 


Hexry Cornurx, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Joun W. Parker, London. 


LATIN EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR 


CLASSES. By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head-Master of King’s Col- 
lege School. 2s, 6d, 


LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE FORMS 


in Schools. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of 
King’s College School. 4s, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


LYRICS. By the Same. 3s, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIACS and HEROICS. By the Same. 3s. 


CATILINE, and JUGURTHA, of SAL- 


LUST ; with Anthon’s Notes. Edited by the Same. 2s. 6d. each. 


SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and 


PLINY ; with English Notes. By the same Editor. 4s. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES for advanced 


Students in Latin Composition. By the Rev. H. DAVIS. 3». 6d. 


The introducticn to this volume gives an account of some general 
rules for arranging words and constructing periods in Latin com- 
position ; the first part contains passages from Cicero Englished, 
which the student is toturn into Ciceronian Latin; the second 
part contains Exercises, taken from some Ciceronian Latinists on 
the revival of ‘ng as well as from Classical authors ; the 
selections from English writers, in the third part, are principally 
chosen from the Spectator, and foot-notes, gradually diminishing 
in numbers as the pupil is seppenen to acquire practice, help him 
in any peculiarity of idiom or phrase.—Spectator, 


JENEID of VIRGIL; with the English 
Notes of Professor ANTHON, of New York. Edited, with his 
sanction, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 


School, London. Strongly bound, 7s, 6d, 

The present edition of ‘The Hneid of Virgil’ is not only a neat 
and handy reprintof Professor Anthon’s last school-book, the notes 
being placed at the foot of the page instead of relegated to the end 
Dr. Major has improved the original in the only way perhaps it 
— improvement, by omitting the translation of easy passages, 
and notes conveying information which in this country is at hand 
in Classical Dictionaries and other books used by the student.— 
Spectator. 

LATIN SELECTIONS: Cornelius Nepos, 
Pheedrus, and Ovid's Metamorphoses ; with Historical and Geogra- 
phical Outlines, Syntax, a Vocabulary, &c. By T. 8. CARR, Master 
in King’s College School. 3s, 6d. 

RULES and EXERCISES in the Use of the 
Latin Subjunctive Mode. By the Rev. J. CROCKER, M.A. 4s. 

SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with 
English Notes. By a Master of King’s College School. 2s. 6d, 

AULULARIA of PLAUTUS; with Notes 


by J, HILDYARD, B.D., Fellow of Christ's Coll.,Cambridge. 7s.6¢, 


MENECHMEI of PLAUTUS; 


Glossary and Notes. By the same Editor. 7s. 6d. 


with a 


FIRST GREEK READER, from the Ger- 
man of Jacobs, with English Notes. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 
M.A., of King’s College, London. 5s, 6d. 


A SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 3s.6d. 
EXCERPTA ex HERODOTO; with Eng- 
lish Notes. By J. R. MAJOR, D.D. of King’s College. 4s. 6d. 
EXCERPTA ex XENOPHONTIS Cyro- 
pedia, with a Vocabulary, and Notes. By the Same. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and 


II.; with English Notes, by Dr. HICKLE, Head Master of Hawkes- 
head Grammar School. 3s. 6d, 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENG- 
LISH TESTAMENT ; the Greek and the English in parallel 
Columns on the same page. With marginal Keferences, %s. 6d, 

THE GREEK TEXT of the ACTS of the 
Apostles ; with English Notes. By H. ROBINSON, D.D. &. 

SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of DE- 
MOSTHENES; with English Notes. By the Rev. C. T. PEN- 
ROSE, M.A. Head Master of Sherborne School. 5s, 

FROGS of ARISTOPHANES; with Eng- 
lish Notes. By Rey. H.P. COOKESLEY. 7s. 

SCHLEIERMACHER’sINTRODUCTIONS 
to the DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated by the Rev. W. 
DOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s, 6d. 

PINDAR’S EPINICIAN ODES, and the 
Fragments of his Lost Compositions, revised and explained ; with 
copious Notes and Indices. By the Kev. J. W. DONALDSON, B.D, 
Head Master of the Bury School. Octavo, 16s, 

IPHIGENIA in AULIS of EURIPIDES. 
Cambridge Edition, with English Notes. Octavo, &. 

IPHIGENIA in TAURUS of EURIPIDES. 
Cambridge Edition, with English Notes. Octavo, 5s. 

PUBLIC ECONOMY of ATHENS. By 
Prof. BECKH. Translated by G.C. LEWIS, M.A. Octayvo, 18s, 

SPEECHES of DEMOSTHENES against 


Aphobus and Onetor. Translated with explanatory Notes By C. R. 
KEN NEDY, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Col. Cambridge. 2s, 





sry APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


ENGLISH, LATIN, PRENCH, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. 


B ELL’S PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST, 
containing Elegant Extracts from the best Authors 
and Orators, arranged with a view to form accomplished 
Readers and Speakers, 5s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
RECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT: being Miscel- 
laneous Questions in General History, Literature, and 
General Science. By the Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS. New 
Edition, 5s. bound and gilt. 

WILLIAMS'’S PARENT'S CATECHISM of 
— and GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. New Edition, 
2s. bound. 

(jy RalnU of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

by JOHN GRANT, M.A. 6s. bound. 
IRROR of POPULAR KNOWLEDGE, 
containing Ten THovusanp Pornts or Usercn Lyror- 
MATION for Youth. By the Rev. P. BALDWIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ILN’'S PENMAN’S REPOSITORY ; form- 

ing a Prize Book of Penmanship. 1vs. 6d. 

(aaa (Rev. J.) GRAMMAR of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 18mo. Plates and Maps, 

3s. Gd. bound. 

QUESTIONS to ditto. 

KEY to ditto. 


18mo. 1s. sewed, 
18mo. 9d. sewed. 











ELL on STAMMERING and other IMPE- 
DIMENTS of SPEECH. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
TAMMERING practically considered, with its 
Treatment in detail. By T. BARTLETT. 12ma. 
5s. Gd. cloth. 


LATIN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
STUDENTS. 
AIGH'S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Latin and English ; intended for the Junior Forms 
preparatory to Ainsworth, 4s. bound. 
HAIGH’S CONJUGATA LATINA. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 
HAIGH’S THEORY and PRACTICE of 
LATIN INFLECTION. In Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 
Greate LATIN VOCABULARY. By 
the Rey. D. WILLIAMS, MLA. 1s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
ELLENGER’S MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION ; being easy Dialogues upon Familiar 
Subjects. 2s. 6d. bound. 

BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and 
PHRASE BOOK. 1s. 

ONE HUNDRED FABLES from La Fon- 
taine. By Mr. BELLENGER. 2s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE IDIOMS of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISUL. In Two Parts. By the same. 
8s. bound. 

ESLYON’S FRENCH TUTOR;; or, Practical 

Exposition of the best French Grammarians: with 
Exercises. 4s. 

DESLYON’S FRENCH DIALOGUES, Prac- 


tical and Familiar. 2s. 6d. 


ELLENGER'’S NEW CONVERSATIONS, 
ELEMENTARY PHRASES, and EASY DIA- 
LOGUES in the ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, on the most Familiar Subjects; equally 
adapted to Schools and Travellers in France and Germany. 
18mo. 4s. cloth. 








ITALIAN AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. 


Oy og - EASY INTRODUCTION to 
the RUDIMENTS of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
5s. 6d. cloth. 


CERUTTIS THEORETICAL ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR, 2nd Edition, 10s. 6d. 

KEY to the EXERCISES in the above. 5s. 
McBENEYS NEW and IMPROVED 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. Designed for every Class 

of Learners. 8s. bound. 

McHENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. 4s. 
bound. 

KEY to ditto. By Mr. McHENRY. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

SYNONYMES of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE EXPLAINED. By the same. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
boards; or vo. 7s. Gd. boards. 


RREMDERS GERMAN CALIGRAPHY ; 
or, Specimens of German Writing. With engraved 
Plates, 4s. 


London: SHERWOOD, GILBERT & PIPER, Paternoster 
row. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 





CAHittaker’s Lmproved Editions of Pinnock’s School Histories, &c, 


History of England. 35th edition, 12mo. bound 
24th edition, 12mo. bound 
19th edition, 12mo. bound 
18mo. .- ee 
Child's Second Book ; or, Mentorian P. 
18mo. 
Explanatory English Spelling Book. 
lling. 
Juvenile Reader, for Children from 4 to 7 y 
Introduction to the Explanatory Reader. 
Explanatory English Reader—Prose and Verse. 6th edition, 12me. 
Arithmetical Tables of Weights and Measures. 
Part I. 1s.—Part II. 


History of Rome. 
History of Greece. 
Child’s First Book. 
First Spelling Book. 


Exercises in False Spe 


Cyphering Books, 4to. 
A Key to ditto oo 


18mo. 


ee 
oe 


rimer. 18mo. oe on 
*"]2mo. bound — 


ears. 12mo. .. ee 
12mo. bound .. oo 


18mo. .. ee 


escooeoscosococot 
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Woodbridge’s Atlas. 








Wihittaker’s Latin School Books, 


Anthon’s Virgil, adapted by Rev. F. Metcalfe, M.A. 

Niblock’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
The Latin and English Dictionary. Sold separately, bound ee 
Whittaker’s Latin Exercises, 8th edition, 12mo. .. 


12mo. bound 
12mo.. .. 


ee ee 


Dr. Taylor's Roman Empire. 
Dr. Taylor’s History of France. 


Woodbridge’s Geography. 
Historical Epitome of the Bible. 
Platt’s Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year. 
Thomson’s First Book of Arithmetic. 
Ayre’s Young Ladies’ Arithmetic. 
Beasley's Dictation Spelling Exercises. 
Duncan's English Expositor. 
Barclay’s Schoolmaster’s Register. 

Barclay’s Schoolmistress’s Register. 


12mo. cloth 


18mo. 
18mo. .- 
18mo. 


4to. ee 
4to, 


3rd edition, 12mo. bound 
Royal 4to. half-bound 
4th edition, 18mo. bound 
4th edition, 12mo. bound 


(Key, 1s.) 


17th edition, 12mo. .. 


12mo. 
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Wihittaker’s Greek School Books, 


Hincks’ Greek-English Lexicon ; enlarged. Royal 12mo, 
Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar, translated. 8vo, boards 
Seale’s Greek Metres. 10th edition, 8vo. .. 


It contaiz 
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Bekker’s Thucydides. 8vo. boards .. oe 
Arnold's Thucydides. 3 vols.8vo, .. ee ee ee 
Mitchell's Sophocles. 2 vols. 8vo, boards .. oe ee 
Gaisford’s Herodotus. 3rd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. boards 
Schweighzuser’s Lexicon to Herodotus, Svo. boards 
Griffiths’ AEschyli Prometheus Vinctus. 8vo. ee 


A Key to ditto oe oe ee ee oe oe ee 
Whittaker’s Florilegium Poeticum. 18mo, oe oe oe 
Whittaker’s Phedrus. Notes and Vocabulary. 12mo. .. oe 
Valpy’s Sallust. The entire Works, 12mo. oe a oe 
Ditto, with Hickie’s English Notes, bound oo ee eo 
Valpy’s Cornelius Nepos. 12mo. .. oe ve ie os 


Ditto, with English Notes, bound .. éo ae os ca THE TO’ 


Valpy’s Gradus. 


ey ° 


Gretton’s Latin Elegiacs and Hexameters, 12mo. 
Valpy’s Grotius. With English Notes. és +s 
Ollendorff's First Latin Grammar and Exercises. By William 


Henry Pinnock, Esq. 


Drakenborch’s Livy (various readings). 
3 vols. 8vo. each ee ee . 
Pinnock’s Catechism of Latin Grammar. 


Stocker’s Livy. 


With translations of the words, &c. 
Pyper’s Gradus. Latin, with the verses and phrases. 12mo. 
Cicero's De Ofticiis—Cato Major, &c. English Notes. 
Steps to Sense Verses. 12mo. ae “e eo 


12mo. cloth 


12mo. .. 


Svols. bis.8vo. 2s 


18mo. sewed ee oe 


8vo. ee 
bd... 
12mo, .. 
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Griffiths’ Septem Contra Thebas, English Notes, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis—Hutchinson. 
Ditto, with Latin Translation. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia—Greenwood. Svo. 
Ditto, with Latin Translation ee ee 
Walker's Clavis Homerica. Fifth edition, 12mo. .. 
Valpy’s Greek Testament—Griesbach. 
Valpy’s Greek Testament, with English Notes. 3 vols. 8yo. 
Pinnock’s Catechism of the Greek Grammar. 


Svo. oe 
8yvo. oe 


8vo. 


12mo. bound 0 


18mo. Part I. 
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*,* An Explanatory Catalogue of Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co.’s School and Elementary Books can be had, gratis, of any Bookseller. 





WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE. 


Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 18mo. price 9d. each. 


Each Catechism has been carefully re-edited, and were the names of the various editors to be given, they would be found to include those of men the most distin 
guished in their various professions and pursuits. Every edition is also carefully supervised, so as to comprise the latest discoveries or improvements. It 
is not too much to say that these little works have greatly aided the intellectual advance of the age, by rendering clear to the dullest capacity the elements 
of all branches of knowledge. 


History. 
Modern os 
Ancient 
Universal 
Bible and Gospel 
Chronology 
England 
Scotland 
Treland 
France 
America 
Rome 
Greece 
Jews 

_, Geography. 
Ancient 
Modern, Improved Edi- 
tion 





Modern, Original Edition 

Sacred 

England and Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Colonies—Europe and 
America 

Colonies — Africa and 


sia ° 
Use of the Globes (Two 
Parts in One.) 


Grammar. 
English 
French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 





Spanish 
Greek 
Hebrew 


Mathematics, &c. 
Algebra (‘Two Parts) 
Arithmetic 
Geometry 
Navigation 
Land Surveying 

Religion. 
Religion 
Evidences of Christianity 
Liturgy of the Church of 

England 
Natural Theology 
Religious Denominations 
Scripture History 


| Natural Philosophy. 
| Natural Philosophy 

| Astronomy 

Anatomy 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Hydrodynamics 
Mechanics 

Optics 


Pneumatics 


Fine Arts, &c. 
Architecture 
Drawing 
Painting in Oil 
Perspective 
Music 








Natural History. 


Botany (coloured, 1s.) 
Natural History 
Conchology 
Horticulture 
Mineralogy 
Mammalia 
Birds 

Fishes 

Reptiles 

Insects 
Crustacea 
Mollusca 


Literature. 
Poetry 
Mythology 





Rhetoric 

Logic 

British Biography 
Classical Biography 


Miscellaneous. 
First Catechism 
General Knowledge 
Intellectual Philosophy 
Agriculture 
English Law 
Heraldry 
Medicine ; 
Moral and Social Duties 
Trade and Commerce 
Chess 





THE ATHENZUM 








In Half-Yearly Volumes, each complete in itself, with Titie-page and Index. 





Every Saturday, in time for the Morning Mails, price Sixpence, (with Supplements Gratis, when required, ) 
stamped to go free by Post, 


The Railway Chronicle. 


It contains the earliest and most authentic information on the following subjects (to elucidate which, Illustrative Maps and Engravings are given, 
whenever necessary) :— 
ondition and Prospects of Railways now in use. | Payment of Calls, Dividends and Debentures. Engineering Works of Merit on Railways at Home and 
: ition, Progress and Value of Foreign Railways. | Parliamentary Railway Proceedings. Abroad. 
Positi of Railways in Execution. | Proceedings of the Board of Trade and other Public or | Engineering Improvementson Railways at Home and Abroad.. 
Proj New Railways. Municipal Bodies, so far as they affect the interests of | Mechanical Inventions relating to Railways at Home and 
Trafic and Revenue of Railways. Railway Property. Abroad, illustrated, when requisite, by Wood 
f Shares; with weekly Reports on the London, Railway Legal Information. Locomotive Improvements and Inventions: at Home and 
Manchester, York, Leeds, Hull and Glasgow | Monthly Alphabetical Lists of all Elections and Appoint- Abroad. 
Markets. ments connected with Railways. Reports of the Scientific Societies, whenever any Subjects. 
Weekly Letter from Paris, with latest News, and Share Lists, | Reviews of Railway Accidents—their Causes and Preven- affecting Railways are discussed. 
—the French Prices translated into English Currency (an | tives, prepared under Official Sanction. Railway Literature. 





exclusive feature of this Paper). | The Gossip of the Week on Railway Subjects. Railway Patents. 
The Proceedings at Railway Meetings, with the Documents | Contracts for Execution of Works. Pleasure Excursions on Railways, illustrated. 
iaid before such Meetings. ' State of the Iron Trade. &e, &e, 
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In the opening Number of the Railway Chronicle for the present year was commenced, a Series of 


RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING CHARTS; 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY: 


IN WHICH ARE NOTED 


THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, CUTTINGS, 
GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c. PASSED BY THE LINE OF RAILWAY. 


ith Hundreds of Lllustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 


— — 
corewor 


_ 
_ — oo 


[This Series of Papers is Copyright under 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, and any infringement of it will be prosecuted.) 
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No. I. for 1846, January 3, commenced with the CHART from 


LONDON TO BRIGHTON, 
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TERMINUS OF THE BRIGHTON, LOVER AND CR-YDON RAILWAYS AT LONDON BRIDGE, 





In the Rammway CuRoniczeE for January 10, the LONDON and BIRMINGHAM was commenced. 
‘i January 17, the first of the LONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN. 
~ January 24, the fist of tie GREAT WESTERN will appear, 


*,* Office for Advertisements and Communications for the Editor, 14, Wellingloi-street North, Strand, London. 
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Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
Browns PHILOSOPHY of the MIND: 
carefully revised with the original MS.; with a Portrait, 
Index, and ay ee the Author, by Dr. WELSH ; (all wanting in 
the previous editions, in 4vols.) 
he Stereotyped Edition, in one large vol. 8vo. 18s. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

a New Edition (The Third), in Seven Volumes 8yo. to range 

ith other Historical Works in Gentlemen’s Libraries ; price Al. 4s, 
Also, the Stereotyped Edition, in 9 vols. post 8vo. price 2/. 14s. 

This work has been twice reviewed in the Quarterly Review, (by 
fir Walter Scott, and Lord Mahon), and pronounced “ The 
Standard History of Scotland.” 

William Tait, Elinbureh ; Loneman & Co. London. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
FINANCE and COLONIES. By PUBLIUS. 
#y* The work, which has been long in preparation, has also 


immediate reference to the present crisis. a 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, and sold by Ollivier, 
Pall Mall. 











Just published with Mlustrations, feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. _ 
HE WONDER-SEEKER;; or, the History of 
Charles Douglas. By M. FRASER TYTLER.. 7 

Miss Tytler has the happy art of at once informing the mind, 
by the judgment, and cultivating the affections.” —Edinburgh 

itness. 

“Such works are always delightful.”—Atheneum, Jan. 10, 1846. 

Home Amusements; a choice Collection of 
Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games and Forfeits. 
By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. : 
Grant & Griffith, successors to J. Harris, Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 
MR. DYCE’S BEAUMONT JAND FLETCHER. 
Just published, price 12s. cloth, Vol. 10. of z 
HE WORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER; the text formed from a new collation of {the 
early editions. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir. 
By the Rev. A. DYCE. 
Volume XTI., which will include the Memoir and :complete the 
Work, will be published on the Ist of May. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
IR E. BULWER LYTTONS WORKS 
Are Now Ready, 
Containing his popular Novels of 
NIGHTand MORNING, and ZANONL 
Each complete in one vol. price 9s. cloth, leit:red. Beautifully 
illustrated by Cattermole. 
' Also, a New Edition of 
EVA, the ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE; 
And other Poems, price 5s. cloth lettered : 

And the STUDENT, a series of Papers. By Sir E. B. 
LYTTON, Bart., complete in one elegant pocket volume, price 5s. 
cloth lettered. 

_ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Condnit-street. 





MRS. JAMESON ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with fifty 
illustrations by the Author, 
HARACTERISTICS of WOMEN, Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs, JAMESON. 
Ps A beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and mind 
° 





works of a charming writer.” —Blac 
Also, by the same Author, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
New Edition, revised. 

“A series of admirable biographies of celebrated Queens. Such 
a work must be popular with every subject of these Queen-governed 
realms.”— Metropolitan, 

Ninth Edition, revised, by the Editor of ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ 
The LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
In one volume, bound in silk and gilt, with beautifully coloured 
plates, dedicated, by permission, to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. An elegant present to a lady—a beautiful hand-book to 
the flower-garden. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


G. H. RODWELL’S NEW WORK. 

To be published in Monthly Parts, 1s. each, commencing on Satur- 

ae ay, January 3ist. ? 
OMAN’S LOVE; a Romance of Smiles and 
’ Tears. By G. HERBERT RODWELL, illustrated by 
A fred Crowquill, 
Published by W. KR. Sams, Bookseller to the Queen, 1, St. 
ames’s-street. Wholesale City Agent, Samuel Gilbert, Paternos- 
i 


r-row. 
Advertisements received at 1, St. James’s-street, for the first 
» umber of the above work not later than the 26th int wacdnen 


HE GUARDIAN Weexty NewspaPer 
will commence on Wednesday, the 2ist of this month, 
Its polities will be generally Conservative ; but without involving 
an ung ied adherence to any existing political party. 
wa supporters are churchmen ; and they will endeavour to main- 
a Bader ; 


wo 
*Two truly delightful volumes ; the moss charming of all the 
ch WOO 








in ti! in the subjects. 
Orders and Advertisements may be sent by post to the Guardian 
y= neath gS 344, a= = Secu oar. Bookseller or x ews Agent. 
half-yearly subscriptions of 12s. if paid in advance may 

‘be sent by office order, payable to the Editor. 


{OW EADY.—_THE EXPOSITION of 

i DUSTRIAL ART, i ; 

is fully detailed inaSUPPLEMENTARY NU} BER OF thea RT: 

eae ie ik — published wk Soy, Hiasteated by 
ni ngray ibiti 

; productions of British Mt. mneture ys aw ‘ited. 

ice 1s, 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE ART-UNION 
Monthly Journal, commencing a New Volume with the New 
Year, contains Forty Bngravings on Wood, illustrating a Tour in 
= ay pdr | ee of England, and a beautiful Engrav- 

01 of ‘Science Tri i 7 fe,” 
Beal ee he _ \ yee the Lamp of Life,’ from the 

Applications should be made immediately, through any Book- 
seller in town or country, by persons desirous of becoming a. 

i as Nagel —~ pl will pe out of print, 

ordered of any er in tow: H 
Publishers, Ghar i 18, nor country; or of the 














PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 


NEW EDITION FoR 1846, » 
Now ready, royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. bound and gil 


HE PARLIAMENTARY COMP 
1846 (fourteenth year), 
author of * The Peerage, 
of Dignities, i 


Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


. , eee NOTES ON ISAIAH, 
ma very large volume Syo, of nearly 900 pp. closely pr 
15s. in cloth, ome cont Printed, price 


NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY 
PRACTICAL, of the BOOK of the PROPHE’ 

with a New Translation by ALBERT BARNES. ot, SAlAn, 

7 Glasgow : printed by Bell & Bain, sold by ‘Thomag pita. 

; side, London, an me} procured by order of ale 

¥ jibe 


Booksellers. Where may be € i ‘ 
Duodecimo, price 7s. ° Just published, in a large lume, 


Chillingworth’s Religi 
Way to Salvetion. eligion of Protestants a Safe 











in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mech 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 
I. 
Fira Eprrioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and suflicient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorcr Darter, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 
II. 
New Epit10x, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 

By Gzorce Danrtey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
Tnmp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Darter, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. 
Iv. 
Sgconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Ggorce Dantey, A.B. 
* Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular G 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Woo Do 
price 6s, ea three Weed Engraving, 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACR STORY 
MONUMENTS of EUYPT,~ “ACBED HISTORY, tram 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.Lp. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 


“ A valuable and indis ble accessi 4 
biblical student” Pemsable accession to the Library of eng 


From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to th, 
OReete © , Study of the Scriptures, Cri 
Ne y three hundred texts of Scriptur 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and ine pt 


equally curious and interesting. 
London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


yom ow 
: [RON TIMES’ NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 
- m, Pro onally Registered.) ii 
, Capital 63,0002 in Shares of 14. 1s, 
Offices of the Company, No. 41, Sk 

For some years before the late mischevious movement Against 
railway interests on the part of the * Times’ -Wspa) 
been evident to all persons engaged in business that in gine 
their advertisements to that journal they were themselvesency 
ing and fostering a newspaper which, while it derived the prinei 
part of its support from the industry and ene - 
and commercial classes of the community, was actin 
against their interests. ¥ : 

But however unwilling those classes mig 
tosuch a journal by sending to it thei 
pulsory upon them to do so from the fact 
of the ‘Times’ rendering it the only e 
ing the desirable publicity. A remedy or an 
in vain : the existence of a journal, with a ci 
the purposes of a sufficient publicity for 
a desideratum. 

This want appears to be now supplied by the ‘Iron Times’ wi 
the projectors of the * Iron Times’ Ne vt Ce Tem po 
ceived—in the manner in which that journal has recently assumed 
the character of a General Morning New spaper, and the skill and 
talent which have been displayed in supporting that character 
power of expansion and developement which, if duly supported by 
an amount of capital immediately available, must Inevitably rem 

er the * Iron Times’ the leading journal of the age. 

Founded on the basis of the ‘Iron Times’ as a Railway New 
paper, the ‘Iron Times’ as a General Newspaper, has a point 
dappui to start from, such as it has neyer hitherto been the god 
fortune of any journal to attain. 

_To the success of a newspaper there are two points necessary~ 
circulation and advertisements. These combined—or even one d 
them singly—have never, in any instance, been arrived at witho 
Spreat outlay and risk of capital; both of these, however, the 
‘Iron Times’ has at starting. It has but to add to them. 

Actuated by this impr insure the perm» 
nence of an honest and 1 Jaily Morning Newspaper, the 

property of no clique, eitl i 

n constituted for the purpose of purcl 
and infusing into it that amount of im 
which alone appears necessary to insure 
a public journal, and an increased ratio of profits to all partia 
concerned. 

As a commercial speculation the success of the ‘ Iron Times’ is 
matter of public notoriety, and the Committee of Manageme 
the Company, from the examination of the books, accounts, & 
have no hesitation in announcing the probability of a return ofu 
least 25 per cent. or 5s. per share, on the capital invested. 

To carry into effect the objects of the promoters of the company, 
it is intended to create a capital of 63,000. divided into 60,000shars 
of 14 18. each—the whole to be paid up. None of these shares wil 
be allotted to the public until complete registration,which will k 
perfected in the course of a few days. 

By arrangements with the present proprietor of the journal, s 
limited number, not exceeding 4,000 shares, will be issued, in the 
first instance, at par ; after which there will be a further issued 
& similar number at 1. prem. per share ; the remainder atsuct 

riods and at such prices as the Committee of Management shal 

etermine,and the augmented value and importance of the pr 
perty of the Company shall demand. 

The arrangements for the protection of the interests of theshare 
holders—for a pre-emption in favour of original subscribers, 
subsequent issue of shares, for the limitation of their liability cal 
for the regulation and management of the undertaking—lsr 
been matured ; and the deed of settlement to carry these 
ments into legal effect, is now under the consideration of cou 

Application for shares, and all communications respecting the 
undertaking, are to be addressed to H. Edwards, the Secretary, # 
the office of the Company, 41, Moorgate-street, London. 





To the Committee of Mansgument of the ‘ Lron Times’ Newspayt 
Jompany. 


Gentil 





and Algebra.”"—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 





—I request you will allo 
less number as _you shall determine, 
‘Iron Times’ Newspaper Company ; 
the sum of 1/. 1s. upon each Share th 
and to execute the Deed e mpeny ite 
required, it being distinctly understood that my liability islim’ ra 
to 1/4, 1s. per share, and that under no circumstances 4 § 
ealled upon for any further or other sum. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 172 p 
and Directors of this Corporation having grea 
system of Life Assurances, invite the publi a eties 
new prospectus, embracing every variet, of participa Tieation 
non-participating tables, and which may. e, had CE. Corebil 
at their principal Offices. 7, ROYAL EXCHANG as to 8 
10, REGENT STREET, or of any of the Age 
Corporation in Great Britain and Ire 
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=—TECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, Old 
p® Jewry, London, January 2, 1846. > 
red in this office on the mutual or participating 
d, that the amount of the additions made 
3 } policies, in conformity with the resolutions come 
spibeir several povicie®. “held on the lith ult., will be com- 
oatthe Gener as soon as the requisite calculations, which 
punicated to th the utmost dispatch, can be completed. 
are proc added may, in the meantime, be 
ay the following table, which exhibits the addi- 
opined oto policies of ten years’ standing eflected at the ages 
ions 7 


godermentioned :— 


sPezple are informe 





] | Addition 
age | Sum | Annual to Sum 
ian. Assured.| Premium. | 4ssured, 
2.0.4. | & & 
84 0 0 41 0 per Cent. 
93 14 0 = 1 ” 


105 6 0 4 
27 7 
2.3 


Per Centage of 
dition on 
Premiums paid. 





—_ 


12118 0 

144 14 0 

iti de on this occasion, if compared with the 

olditnemiumms paid since 1840, willbe found to average 
unt Uy 46 per cent. upon therm. : : 

very oe tuses containing, in addition to the usual information, 

peerthe proceedings at the last Quinquennial Meeting, a 

ors. and an account of the Society's Assets and 

Jie, may be hadon application to the Actuary, or to 

of the Agents of the Association. 


scoTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
S ssURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
sisbed jas. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's-square, Edin- 
pum; Loudon Office, 61 aA, Moorgate-street. 
* aent--His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and 
President Hs QUFENSBERRY. KG. aes mihios 
idents— Right Hon. Lord Gray; the Right n. 
FieesPresidents = lal Abercromby. . 2 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 


f rinciple of this Mutual Assurance Society is, 
adit profits are divisible among the policy-holders 
that three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
frecttended the Society, it may be stated, that the additions 
aa to Policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
oH sum assured and on the vested bonus. Thus the holder 
sia Policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of March, 1832, will, if 
jtbecome aclaim (after 3ist August) during the present year, 
perntitled to 1,348/. 6s. 3d, and so on as regards other Policies. 
Toe Accumulated Fund exceeds 300,000/., and the annual 
revenue is above 80,000/., the whole being in a course of steady 
aod increasing prosperity. 
NOTICE. — POLICIES effected before the Ist of MARCH 
participate in a FULL YEAR'S BONUS. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
6) a, Moorzate-street. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
B ANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. _ = 
Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of theprofits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 


any 








PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 


"aalt-eredit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 

half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 

paid off, orremain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 
* EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Anoual Premiums soggived for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Yhole Term of Life. 





PROPRIETARY BRANCA. 


BRANCH, 





| Half Pre- |WholePre- || | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 


mium first | mium after 
| seven years. |seven years. 


| 
| 


2 12 | & 
PETER MORRISON. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—(Established 

218.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 

This Association embraces— 

VERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
LIfE; immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 

nts, 

4 COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubred personal 
security, or upon the security of any description of assign- 
tble property or income of adequate value. 

Aunion of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
Temoval of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
electing Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 


Age. |mium first|mium afte: || Age. 
jlive years. | five years. 
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| £ 
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An extensive Legal connexion, wi irecti i 
ss oon , with a Direction and Proprietary 
Tbierctecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
Teak Tesponsibility, “ 
r= a of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
rm of Ld toa full periodical participation in Two-thirds 


1. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resi 
i MS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
Une! shareholders, prospectuses, and oa aaateaee rect 
‘a elle be had, and every information obtained, on 
to an ete ely or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
eleithes cee of the Association in the principal towns 
(peal) on may he effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 
etloo-place other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


: ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency of buman life, and offers the follow- 
ing advantages to its members :— 
bonus annually (in the shape of low premiums) equal to 
those of other offices granted every 3, 5, or 7 years, and 
The prospect of a larger bonus than can possibly be obtained 
at those offices, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 
distribution of the surplus. 
_ Prospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Specimen of Tables :— 
Premium 
fo . 


Age. 
ir 1002. | 


20 | £1 15 8 | 40 | £2 14 9 | 60 


Annual Annual Annual 
Age. Age.| Premium Premium 
for 1004. for 





£667 


MEDICAL, INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
} am 


) 
Lonpow : 25, Pall Mall. and 8, Change Alley. 
CBLIN: 22, Nassau Street. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/, 


Diseased and healthy lives assured at all ages on equitable 
terms. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
25. Pall Mall. 


E NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Bick Diere 





Bridge. 
. Tr PARK ER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for fire- places. &c. &c. 





CHARLES JAMES THICKE, R 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 


the Queen. 
OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloc-place, London. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut-Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.H., R.E. 
Deputy-Chairman—Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., R.E. 
Admiral the Right Hon. SirG, Cockburn, G.C.B., M.P., Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B., G.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G-C.M.C.. K.C.H, 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir F. W. Mulcaster, K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jobn Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B., R.A. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B., E.1.C.S. 
Major-Gen. Edward W nyard, C.B. 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H., R.E. 
Major-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.C.S, 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer. K.H., late R.H.G. 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.C.S, 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H., F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D.. late R.H.G, 
Capt. Melville Grindlay. E.1. Army Agent. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq.. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 


7: 





Actuary. 
Joun Finvatson, Esq., the Government Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of 
the Policies was apportioned to the Assured, at the recent First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 

JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London.— 
Established 1797. 





. Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 

Villiam Cotton, Esq. F.R.S, R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. >. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
Auditors. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | ‘Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 

ohn Davis, Esq. ‘ 
The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
3rd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. cares i 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to participate 
in the surplus be has assisted to create. 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may be effected on the Keturn or Non-Keturn 
Systems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Security 
arising from the large accumulations of the Company invested 
in the Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 
its Proprietary. y ‘ s 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


y 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
F William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Ksq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq, Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher. ea, 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

ysictan—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, syasderp-cumere. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
‘ Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’s rapidly increasing income, 
and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Government 
and other available Securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
pottee with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every, policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 

£017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 





Age. 
20 


1 
40 1 169 
50 11 11910 
60 324 317 0 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

in Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 3 o’cl 

WARD BATES, Resident Director. 


jock. 








‘LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for eve! 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear the 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. s 
Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, the to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 
E-PLATING AND GILDING. 
Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
gilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
‘stablishments. No other party in London is authori 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 
against. §22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. | street); 
2 And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents. granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 
I RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand. — 
. A large STOCK of CASES, with new and improved mor- 
ticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; warranted 
to stand the tropical climate. A ¢ dressing-case, either 
lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to 50/. Also 
writing desks, work-boxes, leather travelling desks, and de- 
spatch boxes. 8S. F. has the best selection of the above in the 
trade; also an assortment of fancy articles too numerous to 
mention. 


I EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
d taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in Londen, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather- 
dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
i BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important siventage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectu: 
and extraordinary manner, and_is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fiction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Estae 
blishment, 
130, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by some houses. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 


confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer, from Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
Billious and Liver Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at Is. Idd. or 
2s. 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


JERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS, 


in Ten Minutes after use, is insured b: 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Another remarkable Cure of Asthma. 

Mrs. Willing, 71, Redcross-street, Southwark, has had an 
asthma for 14 years; nothing ever gave her relief until she took 

r. Locock’s Wafers, four boxes of which have all but cured 

er.—Nov. 5, 1845. te: " 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a most 
pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. $d., and Ils. per box. 

Agents: Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sold by all medicine venders. 























J ke E PEOPLE'S MEDICINES.The intro- 
duction of these medicines, sixty-nine in number, is intended 
to secure to the public the guaranteed prescriptions of an emi- 
nent physician at a trifling cost, accompanied by full and 
explicit directions and advice, and to guard the credulous against 
the absurd error that what will cure one complaint must neces- 
sarily cure another. The language to the patient is this:—“ You 
are here off-red the best prescriptions which Europe con he 
duce in the cheapest and most simple form, accompanied by 
such full directions and advice as must prevent the possibility 
of risk in their use. They have been selected from every valu- 
able source by a physician of acknowledged eminence, and are 
compounded of ingredients which cannot be exceeded in purity, 
a matter of the highest importance. If any single medicine w 
cure any given complaint, one of these will effect it, but the 
gout pills will not cure the ague, nor the ague pills the gout. 
*The People’s Medicines” may be ordered, either by number 
or name, at the depot, 376, Strand, corner of Exeter-street, of 
any chemist, or at the office, 8, Little Marlborough-street, 
Regent-street.—Manager, F, Moore, Esq., M.R.C.S, 








THE ATHENEUM Can. 


M. A. NATTAL?S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
Of SIX THOUSAND BOOKS, may be had cratis by applying PREparp. 





CHEAP, ELEGANT, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES, A SPLENDID VOLUME OF ENGRAVINGS 
UNIFORM WITH THE *MUSEE FRANGAIS.’ 


In Imperial Folio, in seven Parts, each Part in a Portfolio. Reduced to 51. 5s.; published at 142. 14s. Or very handsomely half-bound in morocco eh 
with gilt leaves, in the best style, by MacKENzIE & Soy, reduced to 6/. 16s. 6d.; published at 167. 16s. Or splendidly bound in morocco elegant, 94, 9, 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Published by the Associated Artists, a Series of Twenty-nine Plates, with full Descriptions to each Plate in English and French, 


This magnificent Series of Plates contains TwenTy-NINE Enoravines from the Fivest Pictures 1n;TnE Wok LD, executed in the Line manner by ¢, 
first Artists of the day. The names of Correccio, Pau. Veronesx, and Caracct; Muriiio, Rupens, and VANpycK ; Ciaupg, Povssty, and Wiigoy 
GatnsBorovueH, Reynoups, and WILKIE ; RemBranpt, CuyP, and CANALETTI—are sufficient to mark the subjects which form the contents of the volume 
whilst, as guarantee for the correctness and fidelity of the copies, and the brilliancy of execution of the plates, can any country in Europe besides our, 
produce an equal amount of talent with that which we are enabled to sum up in adducing the following list of names of the Engravers, by whom the plates hap 
been executed: BromLzy, Burnet, Doo, W. Finpey, Gotpine, GoopaLL, GreaTBatcu, Humpureys, Le Krux, Muver, Pys, Robinson, and Warr! 





THE ‘FORGET-ME-NOT,’ an elegant Lireranry) GALLERY of PICTURES. 73 plates, from Pictu 
Souvenir and Kegprsaxkg, containing Prose and Poetry by the best Authors of the day. | by the first Masters of the English and Foreign Schools. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 2 yy 
Exquisitely illustrated with 210 plates, from the best pictures and by the first Engravers. | royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, and top edges gilt, 14 Gs. ; published at 31. 3; gl 
18 vols. 12mo. bound, cloth elegant, gilt leaves, 3/. 12s.; published at 10/. 16s. | half morocco elegant, ll. l4s, 

> : 6 Se Be i ioe ol Py ~ re Al ae Al Ty ra: . e 
*,* Each volume is oold separately, price 4s. 6d. in cloth, or in moroceo, 5s. ; LIVERSEEGE’S W ORKS, in 37 plates, In mezzotinto 

ACKERMANN S HIS 1 ORY of W EST MINS ER by CovsEss, &e. Folio, half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d.; py 
ABBEY and its MONUMENTS. 80 plates, coloured, 2 vols, 4to. half-bound morocco | lished at 6/. 6s. ii ‘ , — 2 
elegant, 4/. 4s.; published at 16. | As an artist, he was excellent in expressing character. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of OXFORD. _ Mrs. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHA 


A ? : ; i . RACTER. 5 plates by Mactisz, and 59 woodcuts, imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, 
114 plates, coloured, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 4!. 4s.; published at 21/. silt, 14s.; published at 12. 5s.; half bound morocco elegant, 17s. 


: » 8 - r . _ - - 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDG 
97 "AG coloured, 2 vols. NN’Ss H morocco elegant, 4/. 4s.; published at 21/. with upwards of 1,000 woodcuts. 43 vols. 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, 52. 15s. 6d.; p 

KERMA Ss ISTORY of the PUBLIC | "sted at & 330. cu. 
BUILDINGS of LONDON. 104 plates, coloured, 3 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, | PROU T 'S HINTS on LIG HT and SHADOY. 
‘Si. BRITTO at 150. lis. 25 plates, 4to. cloth, 17. 5s.; published at 27. 2s. 

BR N’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of) PROUT’S SKETCHES at HOME and. ABROAD. 
apg = ay _—_ 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, | 48 plates, aIN'S < PECIMEN: elegant, SOTHIC published at 34,1386 
. 12s.; published at 35/. Each CaTuxprat is sold separately. PUGIN’ SPECIMENS of GO’ " ARCHITE 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES | TURE. 114 plates, 2 vols. 4to. half bound morocco, 3l. 13s. 6d.; published at 61. 6s. 
of GREAT BRITAIN. | 360 plates, 5 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NORMANDY, 

leaves, 121, 12s. ; publis x at S14. 10s. 80 plates by Lz Krux, 4to. half-bound morocco, 21, 12s. 6d. ; published at 6. 6s. 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL! PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTS 
gpg > A —ecaaamae 80 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, | and = poe he yg 102 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with 

. Od. 5 o . = leaves, 2/. 12s. Gd.; published at 42. l4s. Gd. 

BRITTON’S and LE KEUX’S ANTIQUITIES of | WESTALL’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND. 1ff 
ENGLISH CITIES. 60 plates and 24 woodcuts, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, with | coloured engravings of Country Seats of the Royal Family, Nobility and Gentry; af 
gilt leaves, 17. 16s. ; published at 7/. 4s. Original Designs by W. WEsTALL, R.A., ‘T. H. Sugenerp, J. GENDALL, and others. Wi 

CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL, Pescriptions. 2 oe royal 8vo. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, with the top edg 
ARCHITECTURE. 28 plates and 56 vignettes, imperial 4to. half-bound legant, silt, sey oS. 5 pees - abe r ° 
gilt leaves ; reduced to 1. 16s.; published at 4. 4s. Be PONBEBDNCA OE | GEMS of BRITISH ART. 11 beautiful plates, 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES STUART NEWTON, R.A., with Descriptions by HENRY MURRAY, imperial 4to. 


legant, gilt le: educed to 18s. lished at 1/. lls. 6d.; rocco elegant, gilt leav 
of NORMANDY. 100 plates, 2 vols. in 1, folio, half-bound morocco elegant, 4/. 14s. 6d. a 7 aeaeeiay:; 


COOPER’S GROUPS of CATTLE, drawn from | MILES’S EPITOME of the BRITISH NAYAl 


ae 26 plates, royal folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 2/. 16s.; published SERVICE. 8 plates, coloured, 8vo. cloth lettered, 10s. Gd. ; published at 18s. 


at 4/. 4s. | 

FOSBROKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA of ANTIQUI-|, NASH'S’ CHARACTERISTICS of  BRITIS 
TIES and ARCHHOLOGY. Enlarged edition, with 107 plates and cuts, 2 large vols, | PALACES in the OLDEN TIME. 13 plates, coloured, ato. cloth elegant, gilt leave 
Toyal 8vo. cloth lettered ; published at 27. 12s. Gu. ; reduced to lJ. 15s. Se ee 


i. 
FOSBROKE'S BRITISH MONACHISM; or, the} ROWLANDSON’S HUMOUROUS WORKS:— 


Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of England. 15 plates and cuts, new edition, Syntax’s Three Tours. 79 plates, coloured, 3 vols, ni 
enlarged, royal 8vo. cloth lettered ; published at 1/. 1s.; reduced to lés. cloth elegant, 12. 4s.; published at 37. 3s. 
' ‘jy’ ” . j 
FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the| The Dance of Life. 24 plates, coloured, 8vo. cloth é 


Use of Artists. 18 plates by LanpsgzR. folio, cloth, 1/. 1s. , gant, 9s.; published at 11. Is. 


FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE,| Johnny Que Genus. 24 plates, coloured, 8yo. cloth el 

111 plates, oblong 4to. half-bound morocco, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. 4s. gant, 8s.; published at 1. 1s. ‘ 1 

- Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he has translated it into the universal language Tom Raw, the Griffin. 2 i plates, coloured, 8yo. clot 
of nature.”—Lord Byron, | elegant, 9s.; published at 12. 1s. 


PICTORIAL TOURS AND SCENERIES, WITH COLOURED PLATES, 


CLOTH ELEGANT, WITIL GILT LEAVES. 
WESTALL’'S THAMES SCENERY. 24 plates, 12. 4s.; published at TOUR of the ENGLISH LAKES. 48 plates, 1/. 5s.; published 
4l. 4s. Large paper, l/. 10s. ;_ published at Gl. Gs. | Bl. 12s. 
TOUR on the SEINE. 24 plates, 12. 4s, ; published at 41. 4s. Large! TOUR of the GANGES and JUMNA. 24 plates, 1/. 48.; published 
paper, 1/. 10s. ; published at 6l. Gs. rs | 41. 4s. Large paper, 1/. 10s,; published at 62. 6s. 
TOUR ALONG the RHINE. 24 plates, 14. 4s.; published at 40. 4s.|_ TOUR in BUENOS AYRES, 24 plates, 18s.; published at 4 4 
Large paper, 1/. 10s.; published at 6/. 6s. | Large paper, 1/. 4s.; published at 6U. Gs. 


M. A. NATTALI, 23, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Printed by James Houuxs of No. 4 New Ormond-street, in the count y of Mid nD int t hi v Tr ok’s Court, C i ish of St.. i idc y 5 and publi 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North,in the said be ates ubli renege printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; & 
3, s gton-s x ’ enty, P , at No. 14, in Wellington-street ; ld by q — : for SCOTLASD)M 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IngLaNp,J.C g, Dublin.—Saturday, January 17, 1846. gton-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Ageuts: for 
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